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THE OLD SERIES CONTAINED 
10 VOLS. AND 30 NOS. 


BUTBRATVURA, 


BALLAD.—THE CRY AT MATAGORDA. 


During Victor’s investment of Cadiz, in 1810, the British had‘landed fer its de- 
fence a party of sailors, These, with a few soldiers, occupied with great resolution 
the small fort of Matagorda, which, being far advanced beyond the wa'ls of the city, 
could not be effectually supported from them ; and thus unprotected, was exposed 
to a terrible cannonade from the besisgers. The sadlors complained that the 7 
was owing to their fighting under the Spanish flag, and entreated that the British 
colours might be displayed! At lengwa, after a terrible carnage, the little band of 
defenders, reduced to nearly one half of their numbers, were taken off by boats 
from Cadiz.—[Vide Napier’s History of the Peningular War. } 

All night the foes, with shell and shot, 
The stubborn outpost gall ; 

All day the storm flies fierce and hot— 
The shivered ramparts fall. 

So close upon the tottering wall 
The Frenchman's vanguard lay, 

The watch might note their leader's call, 
And hear the charger’s neigh. 





Full twenty thousand men of war 
Hemmed in the landward view; 
Behind, the friendly walls were far— 

The lonely band so few! 
As fiercer still the onslaught grew, 
And nearer stormed the host, 
Yet stanch the Spanish banner flew 
Above the dangerous post. 


Through sore assaults the outwork still 
Maintained its gallant stand ;— 

For why? The flag of proud Castile 
Was held in England’s hand ! 

On Matagorda’s belt of sand 
Her sons repel the blow ; 

And Britain’s ocean warriors manned 
Those bulwarks ’gainst the foe. 


Wroth grew the Gallic captain then, 
To see his hope delayed— 

So long those few undaunted men 
The march of thousands stayed. 

And tiercer flew the cannonade, 
And deadlier hissed the balls— 

And death on every rampart preyed, 
And bared the blood-stained wa!ls. 


Then, loudly ’midst the shower of death 
Was heard our mariners’ cry : 

«+ We fear not ; but we scorn beneath 
A stranger’s flag to die ! 

Our own broad banner wave on high— 
Our cross of red and blue, 

The pride of Ocean—wont to fly 
Above a British crew ! 


«* We shrink not—we, while blood runs red, 
Nor think of fear or flight ; 
But claim our native ensign, spread 
Above us as we fight ;— 
For dearly, with a proud delight, 
In storm or battle’s throng, 
We hail the sign of England’s might, 
And feel our hearts are strong. 


** Fling out our flag !—let England’s eye 
On her true sons be cast - 

We shall not die so sullenly, 
We shall not fall so fast! 

The spell of countless glories past, 
It shakes from every fold— 

When, from the standard, lance, or mast, 
It waves before the bold ! 


** And where her sons their lives devote, 
And where her bands are led— 
Let England's royal banner float 
O’er England’s faithful dead ! fe 
Fling out our flag !—again o'er head 
Let our bright standard soar— 
Ere all our blood be vainly shed, 
Oh! fling it forth once more !” 


Brave hearts! although ye might not cheer 
The flag ye loved so well ; 

The spirit of your land was near, 
And bles3’d you as ye fell! 

And many an English breast shall swell, 
And draw a prouder breath, 

When song, in burning words, shall tell 
Of your strong love in death ! 


—>— 
CUTTING-OUT ASHORE ; 
OR, A BOLD STROKE DURING THE PEACE OF AMIENS. 


“Ned Jervis, as I’m alive!” exclaimed a tall, fine, and fashionably dressed 
young man, stopping short in front of me, as I was taking a regular quarter-deck 
walk up and down before the Mansion House, in London, lost in a deep reverie 
and totally unobservant of the busy throngs of people hastily brushing by me; 
and atthe same time holding out his hand, which I immediately shook most 
warmly, although I had not the slightest idea who the individual was, claiming 
*0 Intimate an acquaintance with both my name and its owner. 

‘You have the advantage of me, though I ought to know that face too.” 

“I think so, indeed. You won't cut me, I know, if I tell you who and what 
I am, though others have,” he added, after a slight pause, and a shade of care 
passed suddenly athwart his joyous, laughing countenance, which, although 
scarred by more than one sword-cut, and marked and bronzed evidently by con- 


stant exposure to the weather, was not in the slightest degree either aged or | 


haggard, and plainly indicated that not many more than six and twenty summers’ 


ins could possibly have shone upon its surface. “James Wilson.” 
ts , 1 - ” 
Wilson! I heard you were gone to the dogs long ago,”’ I exclaimed, before 


I ronl . > 77 5 
could check myself, seizing his hand again, and almost wringing it off in my 
JOY at meeting with him. 


8 


‘*Much obliged to those who told you so; but it has not quite come to that 
yet; and, if I may make free to say so, the cut of your iib is a good deal more 
py. . if you wete going that way. You look as seedy asif you had been up 
4 hight, 
“I have not been in bed, nor even asleep for three,” I interrupted. 
lor And,” continued he again, “‘independent of your face being drawn out as 
1g as ‘ - li nty-fi L 
§as the maintop-bowline of a Seventy-four, or that of a chap after a four-and- 
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twenty hours’ losing spell at hazard, your hair is as gray as any badger’s notwith- dered a blackguatd ; and D——, by dint of a little bribery and a good deal of 


perjury, managed to get Jane, poor girl! stowed away in a madhouse, and pocket 


“If hard drinking and heavy anxiety will have any effect upon it,” I replied, | nearly all the rents.” 


“T only wonder I have any left at all.” 


* But the money’s settled on her, is it not?” inquired my companion, who 


‘Can money help you!” inquired the kind-hearted fellow. “If so, say the | would have gone through fire and water to serve my sister, for “auld lang 
word, and a couple of thousand is at your service in a quarter less no time! | syne.” 


| 
} 
| standing you’re my junior by a year.” 
| 
| 
| 


for Tran my last three cargoes without the loss of a ropeyarn ; and, besides, 


| 


“Trust the governor to see to that! But D—— has got the serving of it 


| Thave got so d—d few friends, that I can afford to help any of them in a out daring his life. A rascal!” 


| squall.” 
| “Thank you, thank you, for your kindness, all the same; but it’s not money 


and risk my life to punish a scoundrel, as soon as I have cut my sister out of 
a madhouse, which I intend to take the liberty of doing before another twelve 
hours have gone by, if I get hung at Newgate for it. Have youa mind to help 
me!’ 

“Why, as to the first part of the business which you propose, I am a ready- 
made fool to any body’s liking,—so that game comes quite natural to me ; as to 
the second, my life’s always at risk for the gain of a few paltry hundreds; and 
as to the third, I’d lend a hand to cut any woman out of hell, let alone your sis- 
ter. But who ever put her there—in the madhouse, I mean ?” 

“Step into the phaeton—” 

“ Phaeton !" 

“‘Tt’s waiting hard by at the corner of Princes Street,” I continued, without 
regarding the interruption, ‘and drive up with me to Offley’s, where we’ll dine, 
and I'll spin you the whole yarn as we go along. ‘Take the ribands, Wilson, 
will you, as soon as we get in—my hand shakes so, I’m fit for nothing hardly now 
—and drive slowly,—for I must wait for my cousin, who will not be up in town 
| till six, before I can do any thing more in this matter, which is a sad one enough, 
God knows !” 

* Poor Jane! and is her mind a wreck tvo ?” 

“ Wreck! No; as sound as yours or mine; but here we are, so jump in, 
and you shall hear all about it. After leaving school I entered the navy, where 
I soon found out that hard work was not easy, and being thrashed in the cockpit 
far from pleasant. After passing, I got made, and was appointed to the D——a, 
which we contrived somehow or other to lose in the Mediterranean; and I was 
ashore in England again within a year, and then it was that Cather—she-——” 
but here my voice faltered, and the words almost choked me. 

“Skip all that,” struck in my companion, ‘* and come at once to where your 
sister is concerned ; for raking up the past only serves to embitter the pre- 
seat.” 

** After there was no hope,” I continued, unmindful of Wilsun’s good advice, 
and fullowing the train of my thoughts, which were taking rather a wide circuit 
at that moment, * I took to drinking, like a cursed fool, to drown my sorrows, 
which I did so effectually, that at one-and-twenty there were few young men in 
Surrey who could come up to me either in strength or quantity of liquor. One 
day I had been dining at Sir A Ww *s where there was a sporting dinner, 
and where, as usual, most of us drank till we could neither see nor sit, and slept 
the night (or rather the morning) out under the table as we fell. The next day, 
after a late breakfast of devilled biscuits and raw brandy, Sir A and I mount- 
ed our horses to ride over to Ashtead, where a prize-fight was expected to come 
off that afternoon. Our way lay across Ewell and Banstead Downs, on which 
we had hardly arrived when one of the most tremendous thunder-storms that I 
ever remember to have seen outside the tropics arose in all its furious majesty. 
We were just sober enough to sit in our saddles, and sufficiently intoxicated to 
care for nothing ; and we galloped on, laughing, singing, and hallooing, perfectly 
heedless of the pelting rain or the dangerous slipperiness of the ground,—con- 
tinua!ly forcing our frightened horses through large patches of prickly furze, till 
they were almost goaded into madness with the pain, and plunged about like a 
shark just after being hooked. ‘Oh! would’nt that last spin neatly through 
some poor beggar’s gizzard !’ exclaimed Sir A (who, bad and vicious as be 
was, had found a fitting companion in myself), as a vivid flash of forked lightning 
entered the ground, apparently quite close to the heads of our horses, who reared up 
in the air, and wheeled round and round in spite of either whip or spur, while a 
roar of thunder sufficiently awful in itself to have sobered any ordinary drunkards 
rolled and cracked right above us. ‘A brace of guineas that it has,—for I hear 
some piping near that hedge!’ ‘J don’t think it.’ ‘ Done!’ he answered ; * and,’ 
continued he in the same strain, ‘though you've got the lead by half-a-dozen 
lengths, two to one on my mare clearing that hedge before your cocktail that 
| you think so mightily well of!’ ‘ Take you—guineas again!’ I answered ; and 
| we put our horses to their utmost speed I won both bets,—for his mare fell 
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** Why don’t you shoot him?” 
“‘Tintend to. I have been practising for the last month four hours a day, on 


that I want just now. I am going to play the fool once more in half an hour, | purpose to be even with him,—for at twelve paces he can pin a bullet ona 


spike-nail five times out of sever.” 

“Tl call him out myself, if he riddles you. How long has she been in!” 

** About five weeks. I never knew for certain where she was till three daye 
ago. My cousin, Seymour, wanted to go to Bow Street about it; but having 
had enough of the law in more ways than one already, I overruled that, and set 
to work myself. Were! to tell you all I have gone through to gain my point, you 
would think, to use a common expression afloat, ‘ that I had left off swearing 
and taken to lying.’ I have gone under as many aliases and ‘disguises as a 
swindler, and have been ‘ hail fellow well met’ in company where, besides my~ 
self, there was nothing half so respectable to be found ; and at last I managed 
the business through a woman of notorious character, residing in Lisle Street, 
on whom I have lavished considerable sums of money.” 

“‘ All this must run you pretty dry, though. You had better accept my 
offer.” 

«God bless you ! my dear fellow ; it’s my cousin’s money that I’m so liberal 
with, not mine. I started on my own account at first, without taking a six~ 
pence from him, and carried on till I had spent every farthing I could lay my 
hands on, and got arrested into the bargain, when he bailed me or squared ac- 
counts, I don’t know which. Hialf-pay and all, I have barely three hundred a- 
year, while Seymour's got at least six thousand. I am going to Lisle Street 
before dinner. You may come with me, if you like ; only remember I am per~ 
sonating my cousin just at present, which accounts for this splash turn-out that 
excited your astonishment.” 

** What's your plan to night?” 

“Why, Seymour ry E 

“Is as good a chap as ever breathed,” interropted Wilson; ‘ and you, being 
a navy blade, know how, of course, to set about these things afloat ; but * cutting 
out ashore’ is a different thing quite. I am an old hand at it ; for, to serve a friend, 
I have once or twice taken a girl out of a nunnery. Will you make me com~ 
manding officer?" 

With all my heart, and thank you too. I have written a letter to the owners 
of the madhouse under a false name (to which I expect an answer by Seymour), 
requesting ‘ 

*T understand. Whereabouts is the place !” 

* Ae , eight miles this side of Brighton.” , 

“Can't be better. And now, for adozen fighting hands who'll stick at nothing 
except drinking water, and a cast, after the job’s completed, across the Channel 
in the fastest lugger that ever gave a cruizer the ‘go-by’ on a murky night. 
We must about ship for the city again, or,——avast heaving so long! Here is 
Leicester Square ; so you jump out, Ned, and let me have the horses. I'll meet 
you in Lisle Street in an hour. What's the number!” 

* Thirteen.” 

“Lord! I know it well. Take care of yourself. Here, John, Tom, Bill, 
whatever your name is, out with you now, attend your master !’’ and so we 
separated. ; 

I need scarcely tell my readers that Wilson was a smuggler, and, perhaps, im 
that respect no very proper companion for a king's officer ; but in all others I 
have met with few people like him. 

A barouche and four had been engaged to be in attendance near; and this fell 
in very well with Wilson's plan of attack, which did him the greatest credit. 
After dropping me at the corner of Leicester Square, he had driven back to the 
London place of rendezvous for the captains in the confidential employ of the 
firm to which he was commodore ; and, sending away expresses for twelve men 
armed to the teeth, to assemble after nightfall, within hail of the madhouse, 
according to the rough draft which he had laid down on the back of a bill of 
lading, besides four mounted on what were then called the “ trap horses,” let off 
a brace of carrier-pigeons at different intervals, with duplicate orders in cypher, 
desiring signals to be made for the lugger expected on the Brighton coast that 
evening, to raft and sink her cargo of spirits, and either lower away every thing, 











before she reached the hedge, and my horse's hoof grazed the shoulder of my | or stand off and on until she saw * No. 5 night-signal,” when she was to pick up 


| father who was kneeling down wringing his hands in agony over my poor mother’s 
| lifeless clay. * # * * On returning from the West Indies in 
| the year two (1802), I found my sister Jane had just been married to Major 
D , of the —th dragoons ; him of Hampton notoriety, I mean.” 

‘know him, or at least his character,’ answered my companion. 

‘* Poor Janey never liked him from the first; but the governor was so infer- 
nally anxious for the match, why or wherefore I could never divine. Oh! that 
I had only been in England at the time, and they should never have dragged 
her to the altar except over my dead body in the chancel! I spoke my mind 
out freely to my father on the occasion, for which he never forgave me to the 
last; but, at his death, which event took place about, ten months after the mar- 
riage, cut me off with a shilling (my share of what little property my poor mother 
had was settled on me), leaving every halfpenny besides to Janey. Well, [ 
never cared much about the money,—for I have enough to get me a dinner every 
| day, and keep me out of a prison, if I look sharp; and, perhapa, if I had had it, 
the rents of the Ewell lands might have gone among the Blacklegs at Epsom by 
now; so it’s * all forthe best,’ no doubt. About three months after my father 
| was buried I happened to be passing through Berkeley-Square ; so I thought I'd 
| just look in at No. **, for my sister’s sake, notwithstanding my vow, which I had 
once made, of never entering the major’s doors again. Hearing voices in the 
dining-room, I walked in there, though the butler would evidently have much 
rather shewn me up-stairs ; and no wonder,—for, as true as I’m sitting alongside 
of you, and you are driving that pair of gray horses, I caught the bullying, brutal 
coward in the very act of striking my sister, and his wife.” 
| “ Had I been there,” exclaimed Wilson, his fine dark eyes sparkling with in- 
| dignation at the bare idea, “the Lord might have had mercy on his soul, but I 
| would have shewn none towards his body !” 








“The breakfast was on the table,—for it was quite early in the forenoon. 

‘ What right,’ shouted D , as he saw me enter—‘ who are you, sir, that—.’ 
But here I cut him short,—for, entirely forgetting that I had the dignity of no 
less a rank than a half-pay lieutenant in his majesty’s service to keep up, I laid 
hold of a tongue by the tip, and sent it at him right across the room; it took him 
justin the mouth, and smashed a couple of his grindersin. Jane screamed like 
a young child, and implored me to leave the house ; but my blood was up, and 
| when it is, I never do things by halves ; so I trundled this gallant soldier out of 
his own doors (or rather my sister's, for the house is hers), and when I had got 
him fairly on the pavement I gave him a gentle parting kick, to shew the love I 
| bore him, which sent him, flying like a paper man in a breeze, till he brought 
his great lubherly body up against the iron rails of the inclosure. This made 
fine work for the lawyers; and, my case getting into bad hands, I had the satis- 
faction not only of being choused out of all the ready money | possessed, but of 

| going to leeward in the courts, where there was more jabber than ever I heard 
among the monkeys at Gibraltar, even when Capt. Purvis and I used to fire off 
salt from a duck-gun at them, by way of amusement, on a fine Sunday morning, 











the boat that made it, at all risks, and edge off the coast again as smartly as she 
chose. 

Relays of horses had been provided by Seymour along the road, and imme~ 
diately on his arrival we got under weigh, in company with an old and faithful 
shipmate of mine, in the shape of a large Newfoundland dog. Soon after 
mounting my horse a strange feeling of bewilcerment came over mej; and of 
what occurred during the first five and thirty miles of road that our horses’ hoofs 
passed rapidly over I retain no recollection,—all isa vacant blank, and I gal- 
loped on like one asleep. Suddenly I awoke to consciousness again ; and as [ 
thought on iny sister, and all that she was suffering in the brutal hands of heart- 
less hirelings,—deserted, imprisoned, and left to pine away by him who had 
falsely sworn at the high altar of Heaven to be a protector to an angel, who, 
when she knew his mind, must have felt herself contaminated at his touch,—a 
scalding tear fell upon my bridle-hand; but I instantly drowned such childish 
weakness in the overwhelming desire of vengeance for her-wrongs ; and, draw- 
ing in the keen fresh air as eagerly as I would have done water had I been 
perishing with thirst, I sat bolt upright in my saddle, dashed my long hair, drip- 
ping with perspiration, off my brows, and successively grasping the butts of both 
my pistols, tobe assured they were safe, I felt that “ Richard was himself 
again,” and longed for the coming of the moment that should bring D—— on 
the ground—hand to hand and face to face, with but six paces intervening—never 
to leave it but as a corpse, or the destruyer of the brother of his maltreated, all- 
enduring wife. 

We fell in with the barouche about a mile from the madhouse, and, 
giving our horses in charge to a servant, got inside it. On driving past a parti- 


| cular town inthe road, Wilson took a boatswain’s call out of his waistcoat pocket, 
| and piped “the captain” beautifully shrill and clear. It was immediately answer- 


ed by four stout fellows jumping out of a dry ditch by the roadside, enveloped 
in large monkey jackets, which they shook themselves out of, and flung on the 
roof of the carriage, as they sprang up behind. 

‘Whose gangs are out to-night?” inquired Wilson, putting his head out of 
the window. 

‘‘ Smith’s trampers and Black Charley’s horse, sir ; twelve of one and four 
of t’other. The night’s getting as nice and foggy as ever I see,” continued 
the man. 

** Coast clear!” 

“Clear as Hollands. A tall chap went in, sir, about twenty minutes agone, 


| and tied his horse up at the gate; but [ cut him adrift, and turned him into 


sometimes. All the good that came out of it was that | was universally consi- | 


| i 


that ‘ere field, ’cos my mind misgived me he warn’t up to no good, and might 
want him in a hurry.” 
‘Ts that a bell in that hurricane-house rigged atop of the roof there ?”’ 
“Yes, sir. I tried to muffle its clapper, but there warn’t no getting nigh it. 
You bad better clap a stopper on that the firstthing; for the king’s dragoons 
in the next town might think the crib was a-fire, and be down on us, wery like, 
afore we made clear off, if they heerd it going this time o’night.” 
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«Oh, d—n them ; there is never any fear of guffies turning out too amartly 
on aculd drizzling night like this.” 


Presently the carriage drew up, and we alighted, and gave a thundering peal 


at the garden-bell. ; 

“Crouch down under the fee of our bodies, see your gaskets all clear, and 
stand by for a rush, lads !”’ said Wilson in an under tone, addressing the portion 
of the gang at our backs, as he heard the ponderuus bolts and bars securing 
the house-door leading into the garden being slowly withdrawn. At last it 
opened wide, and two keepers, one of them carrying a dark lantern, made their 
appearance, and came up to the lofty iron gate. : ’ 

“Js she so very riotous, sir!” inquired one, in allusion to a passage In my 
letter, as he turned the key in the lock. ; 

“ Shocking !"’ [ replied, quite cvolly ; ‘you must come and help us take her 
out of the carriage.” 

The gate was now flung back, and we all simultaneously rushed in. : 

“Gag and lash ’em, boys! hurrah, my bucks!” shouted Wilson : and in 
a second the astonished keepers found themselves on their beam-ends in the 
middle of the road, totally unable either to speak or to move hand or foot ; 
while a couple of mounted smugglers rode in at the gateway, and gallopped— 
one to the right hand and the other to the left—round the garden, to secure or 
cut down (for, desperate characters as they were, they would not have stuck 
at trifles,) any one outside the house; and the ‘ Watch, there : watch & 
passed so quickly along from mouth to mouth around the high walls inclosing 
the extensive grounds, as plainly showed not only the rest were on the alert, 
but to what a pitch of discipline and power of combination of action, whether 
by sea or land, this amphibious race of hardy sailors, and (in regard to the 
mounted force) by no means inferior troopers, had been brought by my friend 
and former schoolfellow, for the purposes of illicit traffic. 

The first person we encountered in the hall was the resident surgeon, in 
his duffle dressing-guwn and slippers, looking not a little flabbergasted at the 
aspect of things in general. As fast as we advanced, he backed, till the 
wall brought him up all standing, and we came to an anchor at about seven 
feet from him. 

“Where is she?” I roared out in a voice of thunder, while half-a-dozen 
smugglers, armed with cutlasses and boarding-pikes, acting under the orders of 
Wilson, who immediately put himself at their head, marched into the kitchen, 
where all the keepers and nurses were at supper, whom he proceeded to serve 
much in the same way as the others at the gate. 

« T—I—I—who—o—o?” stuttered out the terrified man of physic, his 
knees tottering like a falling mast, and his winking and blinking eyes looking 
tight into the muzzle of the pistol, which I held half-cocked, presented to his 
head. 

“ Who—o—o—Ja—a—ane!’” I replied, savagely mocking him with the 
laugh of an hyena, and then added, “* Wretch, villian, thief of hell! lead on 
to where she is, or, by , I'll send a bullet whizzing through your brain, 
I will!” 

« What’s all that noise about, Mr. Torakins ?” screamed out a shrill, vixenish 
voice from one of the rooms above. 

“T'll shew you, my lady, as the devil said to Steady, Snorter! ‘ war’ 
steps !” was heard from outside, and in rode a dark, swarthy, thickset man, 
ducking his head down between his horse’s ears as he entered the doorway, 
mounted on a brown beast of sure foot and noble action, fit to have carried 
Wellington at Waterloo; and guiding the animal towards the foot of the wide, 
old-fashioned staircase, suddenly slacked the reins, and laying the flat of his 
cutlass gently across the ridge of his horse’s neck, merely said, ‘*’ Way aloft, 
there |! mount ‘em, Snorter!’’ and the beautiful and well trained animal clattered 
up the stairs at a trot, with its dare-devil owner (on whose head a price had 
more than once been set), ** Black Charley,’’ on its back, who seemed to enjoy 
the “spree” with all the recklessness of a man who knew he had his neck 
within a halter, and therefore was determined to be merry while he might. It 
was lucky for the surgeon that my attention was distracted by this sirgular 
apparition, —for just then I was in no very safe humour to be played with: he 
himself thought the world was coming to an end, I believe, and in his fright 
mistook Blagk Charley mounted on a brown horse for Death on a pale one,— 
for he swooned along the wall, instinctively catching, like a drowning man, at 
asmall rope about the thickness of a bit of six-thread hanging down close by. 
The idea that it was connected with the bell, which might be set going by the 
mere force of his weight, flashed across Seymour in an instant. 

“Not him, for God’s sake, but the rope, the rope!’’ hastily exclaimed my 
cousin, on hearing the sharp click of the lock as I cocked it with my thumb. 
I had not practised for nothing; a touch of the trigger, a loud crack, and a 
fathom of the severed line came rattling about Mr. Tomkins’s ears. 

“By G— he scents her!’ I sung out, as my faithful dog, who had been 








Che Aion. 


| her a grudge, for having refused them the shelter of her garden on one occa- 
| sion, they “ sarved her out’ in the following manner :—-Catching the horse of 
Major D——, they lashed her back to back to the dead corpse of the soldier- 
| officer, and, seating him in his saddle, made his feet fast in the stirrups with a 
| bit of ropeyarn, and, strapping the reins to his fingers, turned the animal adrift 
| to gallop where it pleased. , ae 

God forbid that I should attempt to justify such needless atrocities, produc- 
tive of the worst consequences,—for, as might have been expected, the house 
was destroyed, and its mistress, from that hour, went raving mad, and died in 
Bethlem, I only relate facts which must be still freeh in the memory of more 
than one I could name. The smugglers had scarcely quitted the scene of ac- 
tion ten minutes’ ere flames burst out at the northern gable of the house; and 
“ Black Charley” had barely time to gallop back and save its inhabitants from 
beirg burnt alive. To describe the horrible scene of confusion which occurred 
would be impossible. Assistance soon arrived from the neighbouring town, 
and, by God's good providence, no lives were lost; Lut that sun which but the 
evening before had sunk down to rest behind a noble mansion, rose in the morn- 
ing on a smouldering heap of ashes. Government took it up, and the Sussex 
coast was soon too hot to hold either Wilson or his men; but none of them 
were ever caught,—for at that time it was about as likely to meet with success 
in running after s smuggler as in chasing a pound of quicksilver down a moun- 
tain. As to Wilson, he was always here, there, and everywhere,-—at one time 
in command of a lugger, at another on the top of a horse training his men, and 
occasionally up in London seeing that every thing went on ** all right ” at the 
rendezvous. Jane, Seymour, and myself returned to England just in time to 
avoid forming a part of the unhappy détenus at that period, and for Seymour 
and myself to be apprehended. My cousin was liberated almost immediately, 
as the grand jury ignored the bill concerning ‘** Tracey Seymour,” but found a 
true one against ‘“‘ Edward Jervis,” and he was dragged as a felon to the dock, 
and tried at the bar of his country for murder and arson ; but the jury “ acquit- 
ted the prisoner” without a moment's hesitation, and the populace loudly cheer- 
ed him as he drove away in triumph, seated on the top of Lord A ’s four-in- 
hand. But neither the approbation of the mob, the gratitude of his sister, nor 
the powerful interest of Lord A——, had any effect in restoring him to his 
rank and half-pay in the service, both of which he was deprived of, for not 
choosing to consider it a part of his duty, of an officer and a man of honour, to 
act either as a common informer or exciseman. Early one morning in the latter 
part of the year 1806, I was seated before the fire in the breakfast-room of my 
sister's louse (not my own, reader, for I never possessed any thing with a roof 
to it grander than a dog-kennel), in Berkeley Square, with my hands in my poc- 
ket, and a foot resting on each hob, brooding over the events of my fortunate 
and happy life, and trying to remember how many years I might have numbered 
before Goodluck and I shook hands and parted, never to meet again. Jane came 
and knelt beside my chair, and, patting the head of my old Newfoundland dog 
with one hand, laid the other gently on my arm, and, looking up in my face, 
said, in a soft, hesitating tone, ‘ Brother Edward !” 

“ Sister Jane !” 

‘*Do you remember my asking a great favour of you a long, long time ago, 
and your putting me off, by saying that you would give me an answer when | 
was three-and-twenty, and not till then, as no ‘ woman ever comes to the pro- 
per years of discretion before that time?’ This is my three-anc-twentieth 
birth-day. Here is the letter ; do let me send it, Edward, it will make me so 
happy !” 

** Where is it 7” 

‘* Here !”’ answered the beautiful young widow, in the unsuspicious inno- 
cence of her heart putting it into my outstretched hand —— “ Oh, Edward ! 
bow cruel of you! on my birth-day, too!” and poor Jane burst into a flood of 
tears as she viewed her epistle to ‘* Messrs. P and C——, of B—-— Street, 
solicitors,’’ flaming away in glorious style. 

** Jane, I am not cruel. And now I tell you, once for all, that I have enough, 
and more than enough, forall my wants. When my father cursed me with his 
dying breath, he meant not that I should ever share the wealth he toiled and 
sacrificed his health in India for; and I inherit too much of his haughty, unfor- 
giving spirit ever so todo. When I accepted the run of my teeth in this house, 
I did it that I might become the protector of my sister, and not her pensioner ; 
and, so help me, God! as long as the navy is in want of foremast men, I never 
will. Dry your eyes, love; I am not worth any body’s tears, and you have 
known what it is to shed envugh with real cause not to be quite so ready with 
them when there happens to be none. There, there’s a knock at the door; 
some one for me, no doubt ; so run up stairs, or people will think we’ve been 
fighting !” 

Presently Wilson, whom I had not seen for a long while, was announced : 
rough but friendly greetings passed between us, and he sat down, looking pale, 











poor Jane’s companion in many a ride and ramble through the Surrey lanes 
and woods in former happier days, set up a loud “ yaffle,” and made a bound 
in the direction of a door which had hitherto escaped my notice: following | 
him intoa long gallery with numbered doors on either side, I turned the handle, | 
and pressed with all my strength against the one at which he stopped and 
scratched ; but it was secured, and resisted all my efforts. Exclaiming loudly. 
“Down, Jane! down with you full length on the floor!" I dropped on one 
knee, and ere Seymour, who was close at my heels, had time to strike the | 
muzzle of my weapon up, rashly sent a brace of balls from my other pistol, | 
crashing and splintering through the lock. 

“Oh! Edward, Edward!” sobbed out in broken accents the terrified and 
weeping girl, as she flung herself out to the full length of the chain that con- | 
fined her to the wall, and clasped me round my knees, after I had burst into a | 
room smaller and lower than a cabin, and filled with smoke from the discharge, | 
—* Oh! save me; bear me from this horrid place! I am not mad—I am not | 
mad. Remember the hours, the days, the years we spent together in our child- | 
hood, and save me, for our mother’s sake ” 

“T will! I have!” I gasped out, nearly suffocated by my conflicting passions ; | 
and then, as I regained my utterance, I burst out into a torrent of oaths and 
threats of vengeance against him whose base, unmanly treatment of iny sister 
after marriage would eclipse the darkest shades in the character of the most 
untutored savage. 

* Talk not so, dearest, for you frightenme. Indeed, indeed, I am very weak ; 
he has ” 

‘‘He has! what, love, do you mean! Is he here,then? Your hour, sir, 
or mine has come at last, and I thank God for the boon! I muttered fiercely. 
as the smoke cleared off, and my eyes met those of D , who was leaning 
back, with an unmoved countenauce, against the grated window, holding some 
papers in his hand, and his head nearly touching the low ceiling. But he an- 
swered not. The broad stream of blood descending from his breast, and rolling 
along the floor from out between his feet, spoke for him, and told that he was 
dead! My gentle, timid sister shrieked aloud as she viewed the crimson river 
flow slowly by her pallet; but her coarse, haughty, and revengeful, though 
affectionate, brother, drew himse/f up, until his aching head pressed hard against | 
the roof; and stretching out his arms in mockery towards the bleeding corpse, 
uttered a blasphemous thanksgiving to the Almighty, that by his hand had 
her husband fallen, although at the time he slew him he knew not that be 
did it. 

**Oh God! have mercy on my husband's soul, and forgive him, as I do! 
Oh, Heavenly Father! spare my brother, and look down with pity on him, for 
he knows not what he says. Hold him, Seymour; save him as he falls!” 
were the last words—uttered in a tone of unaffected piety and melancholy grief 
which would have riven any but a heart of stone—that struck upon iny sinking 

enses on that night. P 

— > * * ,. * 
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On awaking to consciousness, | found myself in France, stretched on a bed 
in a spacious rocm in the chateau belonging to the Countess de L (my 
maternal aunt), under whose care Jane had been placed immediately on our 
arrival in a foreign land. For many days both my reason and my life had been 
despaired of, in consequence of a severe attack of brain fever, which had been 
brought on by the fatigue and over excitement I had undergone. Although 
now perfectly out of danger, it was some time ere I was permitted to hear the 
subsequent incidents of that night on which I had acted a part that proved me 
much more fit to have been confined in a lunatic box myself than to have assist- 
ed in taking any body out. 

After I had fallen senseless into Seymour's arms, Wilson entered, and on 
perceiving the state of things, immediately ordered the corpse of D 
by being in the wake of the key-hole at the time I blew the lock in, had met 
his death when in the very act of endeavouring to obtain my sister's signature 
to some piece of villany that he and his lawyer had concocted) to be removed 
from my sister’s sight; one of the nurses to be unbound for the purpose of at- 
tending her; and Mr. Tomkins, the surgeon, to be recovered instanter, by the 
somewhat cruel, though extremely efficacious, application of a lighted candle 
to the bare soles of his feet, and conveyed on board the lugger, where the ut- 
most exertions of his skill were called forth in making the 
stock of physic, by the threat of being headed up al 








most of a very slender 


hove overboard, if any thing happened to either of bis patients 
Part of the gang, including * Black Charley,” had been left in possession 
of the ground; and, after making a very substantial supper, had, with cha- 
racteristic love of mischief, and utter recklessness of after consequences 
broken open all the sleeping cells, and freeing the poor mad creatures, let them 
3, 
a On their keepers, who, being bound hand and foot, were, of course, per- 
ectly incapat ; é 18 , B : rat 
St = ww any yrnetpe at to the numerous bites and scratches 
> . gglere then extinguished (as they thought) all the lights, and, locking 
4€ Coors, went out, taking the mistress of the asylum with them ; and, owing 


(who, | 


live in an empty butt, and | 


anxivus, and agitated. ‘* You are quite a stranger, Wilson!” 

** Would to Heaven I had ever been so!” he exclaimed; and then, strug- 
gling with his feelings, added, ‘* Jervis, | am going to speak to you ona sub- 
ject which ——;” but here something brought him up with a round turn, and 
I endeavoured to give him time for recovery, by congratulating him for about 
the sixth time on the free pardon which government had accorded him (on his 
finding securities for never engaging in “ free-trade” again), for his conduct in 
swimming off with a rope to a brig of war in distress, when none of the boats 
would venture to put to sea, and by that means saving the lives of the officers 
and ship’s company. ‘ But for that pardon I should never have come here to- 
day. Iam prepared for the reception I shall meet when James Wilson, once 
an outlawed, hunted smuggler, te!ls Edward Jervis that he loves his sister, and 
has ever done su from a boy!” and he rose from his chair, and stood erect, as 
if in expectation of a furious burst of rage. I was taken all aback. * I know,” 
he continued, **that my former unfortunate profession is an insuperable bar to 
our union ; but——” 

“The sister of a disgraced king’s officer,” I bitterly added, ‘* with the 
damning mark of ‘ broke the service’ fixed against his name is a fitting wife fora 
pardoned smuggler. [ have braved too much of the world’s scorn to mind its 
censure when I say,—so that you can win her, wear her! and, ‘ outlawed, 
hunted smuggler’ though he once has been, there breathes not the man in Eng- 
land that [ would sooner hail as brother than James Wilson !” who stood speech- 


| less, evidently not prepared for the reception that he met with ; but at the same 


time I took the liberty of reminding him that there was another person to be 
consulted on the occasion, and that person had refused so many “ eligible”’ offers, 
that I doubted whether she was ever going to try her luck in the matrimonial 
line again. He asked me to“ speak for him.” ‘ No, Wilson, never! I am 
a bad hand in an ‘affaire du ceur,’—for I never had but one, and we all know 
how that terminated. Speak for yourself, man, and God send you, what it has 
seldom been my lot to meet with, success !"’ and, ringing the bell, I desired the 
servant to tell his mistress that she was wanted on business ; and down came 
vane. 

** How do you do, Mr. Wilson? Well, Edward, what is it 7” 

* He'll tell you.” [ said, pointing to poor Wilsoa, who, now that Jane had 
come in, stood looking as much like a fool as if any body had paid him so much 
an hour for remaining stuck to one spot to be laughed at. Thinking I was * de 
trop,” | went out, and, locking the door upon them, stood sentry in the hall, for 
fear of eavesdroppers. Soon after, a very plaintive voice said, ** Edward, 
how can you do so! [I can’t get out—let me out!” and as I freed the captive 
she slipped by me like a shot, and hastily ran up stairs. 

A few months after, the papers announced the marriage of “ James Wilson, 
2sq., eldest son of Major-General Wi!son, of Blanket Hall, Berks, to Jane, 
relict of the late Major D , and only daughter of the late Sir E. Jervis, Knt , 
formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, of Berkeley Square, London, and of 
House, in the county of Surrey.” , 

Wilson's reconciliation with his father followed his marriage with my sister, 
whose lot since has been as happy as mine is otherwise,—for *‘ my dead father’s 
curse 1s working yet ;”’ and there is something within me which forebodes that 
the ** last state of this man shall be worse than the first,” and that my destinies 
are not yet fulfilled. But enough of this. My eldest nephew and godson, Ed- 
ward, bears the rank his uncle once did, viz.,.—that of a lieutenant in the Bri- 
tish navy,to which noble service he bids fair to be an honour ; my second, 
| George, is a cornet in the th Hussars; and my niece, Jane, is at the mo- 
; ment I am writing this, dancing away to her heart’s content at the Surrey 
yeomanry ball at Epsom : while the “ bold smuggler” has settled down into a 
quiet country, coursing gentleman, and become within the last few years a county 
magistrate. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE PEERAGE. 
Posthumous Memoirs of His Own Time. By Sir Nathaniel W. Wraxall, 
Bart. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 

This 18 &@ continuation series, and includes the period from 1784 to 1789 
We are saved the necessity of any elaborate criticism by the very hearty abuse 
poured out, equally by Whigs and Tories, on the former part. Whether the 
vivacity of the censure did or did not help the work into notoriety, may be a 
question: certainly it sold well, and was read by everybody; and such, we 
| Suspect, will be the fate of the present volomes. Sir Nathaniel assuredly is 
not to be altogether relied on as authority ; he was not one of those favoured 
persons who are admitted behind the scenes, and who see the wires pulled as 
well as the puppets dance: but a voluminous commentary, by an eye-witness, 
on any eventful period, is sure to be welcome to the public generally, and Sir 
Nathaniel has a happy facility in lighting up his narrative with personal sketches. 
which give it a living interest. On this occasion we shall confine ourselves to 
afew specimens from his portrait gallery—and first of the ladies. Here is 
glimpse into the fashionable and political world in 1784 at the time of 


————— 


the famous contest for Westminster between Sir Cecil Wray and Charles 
Fox :— 

‘‘A new and powerful ally now appeared, who soon changed the aspect of 
affairs, and succeeded in ultimately placing Fox, though not first, yet second o 
the list of candidates. This auxiliary was no other than the Duchess of Daves. 
shire, one of the most distinguished females of high rank, whom the lest 
century produced. Her personal charms constituted her sinallest pretension 
to universal admiration ; nor did her beauty consist, like that of the Gunnings 
in regularity of features and faultless formation of limbs and shape: it lay in 
the amenity and graces of her deportment, in her irresistible manners, and the 
seduction of her society. Her hair was not without a tinge of ted; and her 
face, though pleasing, yet had it not been illuminated by her mind, might have 
been considered as an ordinary countenance. Descended in the fourth degree 
lineally from Sarah Jennings, the wife of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough 
she resembled the portraits of that celebrated woman. In addition to the ex. 
ternal advantages which she had received from nature and fortune, she Possessed 
an ardent temper, susceptible of deep as well as strong impressions; a cultivated 
understanding, illuminated by a taste for poetry and the fine arts; much sensi- 
bility, not exempt perbaps from vanity and coquetry. To her mother, the 
Dowager Countess Spencer, she was attached with more than common filia} 
affection, of which she exhibited pecuniary proofs rarely given by a daughter to 
her parent. Nor did she display less attachment to her sister Lady Duncan- 
non. Her heart might be considered as the seat of those emotions which 
sweeten human life, adorn our nature, and diffuse a nameless charm over ex- 
istence. 

‘Lady Duncannon, however inferior to the Duchess in elegance of mind and 


1 in personal beauty, equalled her in sisterly love. During the month of July 


1811, avery short time before the decease of the late Duke of Devonshire, F 
visited the vault in the principal charch of Derby, where repose the remains of 
the Cavendish family. As I stood contemplating the coffin which contained 
the ashes of that admired female, the woman who accompanied me pointed out 
the relics of a bouguet which lay upon the lid, nearly collapsed into dust, 
* The nosegay,’ said she, ‘was brought here by the Countess of Besborough, 
who had designed to place it with her own hands on her sister's coffin. But, 
overcome by her emotions on approaching the spot, she-found herself unable to 
descend the steps conducting to the vault. In an agony of grief she knelt down 
on the stones, as nearly over the place occupied by ihe corpse as I could direct, 
and there deposited the flowers, enjoining me the performance of an office to 
which she was unequal. I fulfilled her wishes.’ 

**Such as I have described her, was Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, who, 
for ber beauty, accomplishments, and the decided part which she took against 
the minister of her day, may be aptly compared to Anne Genevieve de Bour- 
bun, Duchesse de Longueville, in the French annals, immortalized by La Roche- 
foucault’s passion for her, nor less famous for her opposition to Anne of Aus- 
tria and Mazarin, during the minority of Louis the Fourteenth. This charm- 
ing person gave her hand, at seventeen years of age, to Willian, Duke of De- 
vonshire.” 

The personal influence and exertions of the Duchess were soon felt, and the 
ministerial party brought into the field the Countess of Salisbury, whose melan- 
choly death is yet fresh in our memory. 

“In graces of person and demeanour, no less than in mental attainments, 
Lady Salisbury yielded to few femaies of the court uf George the Third. But 
she wanted, nevertheless, two qualities eminently contributing to success in 
such a struggle, both which met in her political rival. The first of these was 
youth; the duchess numbering scarcely twenty-six years, while the countess 
had nearly completed thirty-four. 

‘The Duchess of Devonshire never seemed to be conscious of her rank ; 
Lady Salisbury ceased not for aninstant to remember, and to compel others to 
recollect it. Nor did the effects fail to correspond with the moral causes thus 
put into action. Every day augmenting Fox’s majority, it appeared that on the 
16th of May, to which period the contest was protracted, he stood two hundred 
and thirty-five votes above Sir Cecil on the books of the poll.” 

The exultation of success was proportioned to the hazards of the battle; the 
Prince of Wales gave a splendid entertainment at Carlton House, and, on the 
same night, the whole party met again at Mrs. Crewe’s. 

“The scene of festivity became transferred on the same night to Lower 
Grosvenor-street, where Mrs. Crewe, the lady of Mr. Crewe, (then member for 
the county of Chester, since raised by Fox to the peerage in 1806,) gave a 
splendid entertainment, in commemoration of the victory obtained over minis- 
ters in Covent Garden. Though necessarily conducted on a more limited scale 
than that of the morning, it exhibited-not less its own appropriate features, and 
was composed of nearly the same company. Mrs. Crewe, the intimate friend of 
Fox, one of the most accomplished and charming women of her time, had ex- 
erted herself in securing his election, if not as efficaciously, yet as enthusias- 
tically, as the Duchess of Devonshire. On this occasion the ladies, no less 
than the men, were all habited in blue and buff. The Prince of Wales was 
present in that dress. After supper a toast having been given by his royal high- 
ness, consisting of the words ‘True Blue, and Mrs. Crewe,’ waich was re- 
ceived with rapture ; she rose, and proposed another health, expressive of her 
gratitude, and not less laconic, namely, ‘ True Blue, and all of you.’” 

Then, as now, the Whigs took the lead in the splendour of their entertain- 
ments. Carlton House, Devonshire House, and Burlington House, were the 
centres of attraction. Having given an account of the festivities at Mrs. 
Crewe’'s, we must look in at Lady Payne’s. 

** Among the charming women who, in 1784, adorned the court of Charlotte 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, (or, more properly to speak, the English capital; for 
scarcely could the queen be said to have any court,) might well be accounted 
Lady Payne, now Lady Lavington; her husband, Sir Ralph Payne, having been 
subsequently created an Irish baron. A native of Vienna, Mademoiselle de Kel- 
bel—so she was named before her marriage—then resided with the Princess 
Josepo Poniatowska, widow of one of his late Polish Majesty's brothers, who 
had been many years in the Austrian service, where he attained the rank of 
general. Her person and manners were full of grace. At Sir Ralph’s house 
in Grafton-street, the leaders of oppositon frequently met; and Erskine having 
one day dined there, found himself so indisposed as to be obliged to retire after 
dinner to another apartment. Lady Payne, who was incessant in her attentions 
to him, inquired, when he returned to the company, how he found himself 
Erskine took out a bit of paper, and wrote on it— 

Tis true I am ill, but I cannot complain ; 

For he never knew Pleasure, who never knew Payne. 
Sir Ralph, with whom I was well acquainted, always appeared to be a good- 
natured, pleasing, well-bred man. His Star rendered him, like Sir John Irwine, 
Sir William Gordon, Sir George Warren, and other knights of the Bath of that 
| period, a conspicuous as well as an ornamental member of the House of Com- 
mons; but he was reported not always to treat his wife with kindness. Sheridan 
calling on her one morning, found her in tears, which she placed, however, to 
the account of her monkey, who had expired only an hour or two before, and 
for whose loss she expressed deep regret. ‘ Pray write me an epitaph for him,’ 
added she ; ‘ his name was Ned.’ Sheridan instantly penned these lines : 


Alas! poor Ned 

My monkey’s dead! 

I had rather by half 

It had been Sir Ralph. 


Sir Nathaniel will be thought by many persons to have a very troublesome 
memory. whether it is to be altogether relied on, is a question not now worth 
discussing. As a set-off against the triumphs of the Whigs, Pitt proceeded to 
console the Tories with a few peerages: here is Sir Nathaniel’s report of the 
new batch :— 

** While the opposition thus indulged their intemperate joy on the election 
victory won with so much difficulty, Pitt, more judiciously employed in ce- 
menting the foundations of his political elevation, distributed peerages among 
his adherents. He had early secured the powerful co-operation of the Duke 
of Northumberland, who, from his vast property, when added to his local and 
official influence throughout the county of Middlesex, possessed a commanding 
interest in Westminster. 

“* This nobleman, from the condition of a Yorkshire baronet of the name of 
Smithson, had, in consequence of his marriage with the heiress of the Percys, 
been successively raised to the dignities of Earl and Duke of Northumberland. 
His eldest son, Earl Percy, having formed a matrimonial alliance with Lady 
Anne Stuart, daughter of the Earl of Bute, which proved equally unhappy and 
destitute of issue ; the duchess, his mother, turned her eyes towards Lord Al- 
gernon, her second and only remaining son, as the best chance of perpetuating 
the line. Being of a delicate and feeble constitution, he had, by order of his 
physicians, visited the South of France, in which country he passed the winter 
of the year 1774 at the city of Aix,in Provence. During an excursion which 
he made to Marseilles, Lord Algernon accidentally met, in private company, the 
second daughter of Mr. Burrell, a commissioner of excise. Having accom- 
panied her father to the shore of the Mediterranean, where he had repaired in 
pursuit of health, it was her fortune to make a deep impression on Lord Alger- 
nun. The Duchess of Northumberland, sinking under a decayed constitution, 
which was rapidly conducting her to the grave, and anxious to see her youngest 
son married, readily consented to their union, which took place in 1775, about 
eighteen months previous to her own decease. Fromm this contingency may be 
said to have originated the rapid elevation of the Burrell family; one of the 
most singular events of ourtime. * * 

“In 1779, the late Duke of Northumberland, then Earl Percy, having ob- 
tained a divoree from his countess, selected for his second wife Mr. Burrell’s 
sole remaining unmarried daughter. 
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« But the fortune of the family was by no means confined to the females. 





THc Alvion. 


Guards, and attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel ; bat, I believe, was more 


The only son, a young man (it must be owned, for I knew him well,) of the most | distinguished during this period of his career by success in gallantries, than by 


person and the most engaging manners, having captivated the affec- 
‘ong of Lady Elizabeth Bertie, eldest daughter of Peregrine Duke of Ancas- 
bon he married him. Scarcely had the nuptials taken place, when her brother, 
en none duke, not yet twenty-three years of age, was carriedoff by a sudden 
pe visions distemper. The ducal title reverted back to his uncle ; but a ba- 
“ of Edward the Second’s creation, early in the fourteenth century, namely, 
Wijloughby of Eresby, descended, together with great partof the Ancaster 


gracef ul 


any professional merits, or brilliant services. Svon after bis thirtieth year he | 
quitted the army; and as his fortune was very limited, he next aspired to enter | 
the corps diplomatique. The circumstance becoming known to the Queen of 
_ France, she recommended his interests strongly to the Duke of Dorset; who, 
| not without great difficulty, obtained at length in the year 1786, for his friend, 
j the appointment of minister plenipotentiary to the court of Warsaw. I know 
from good authority, that when that nomination was bestowed on him, no little 





estates, to Lady Elizabeth Burrell. Nor did this peerage constitute her only 


band or son. ‘ 
erry the rank of a British Peer in 1796, by the title of Lord Gwydir. 


| impediment to his departure arose from the want of a few hundred pounds, to 
dowry ; with it she likewise inherited, during her life, the high feudal office of | defray the unavoidable expences of his equipment. The unfortunate Stanislaus 
lord great chamberlain of England, which has been ever since executed by her | Poniatowski then reigned over the nominal monarchy of Poland, and Mr. Whit- 
Finally, Mr. Burrell himself, after being first knighted, was | worth gave such satisfaction while residing at Warsaw in his public character, 
| that ona vacancy occurring at Petersburgh about two years afterwards, he was 





“In no private family, within my remembrance, has that prosperous chain of | sent as British envoy to Russia. During his residence of eleven or more years 


events, which we denominate fortune, appeared to be so conspicuously dis- | on the banks of the Neva, he received the order of the Bath, and was sub- | 
sequently raised to the dignity of an Irish baron. 
resources were necessary for sustaining the dignity of his official situation, to 


e. | support which, in an adequate manner, his salary as minister from the British 
from favouritism, like the dignities attained by Carr and Villiers under James | court was altogether unequal, he did not hesitate to avail himself of female 


the First, or by the Earls of Warwick and of Holland in the succeeding reign. | aid. Among the distinguished ladies of high rank about Catherine’s person at 


layed, or 80 strongly exemplified, as in the case before us. The peerage of 
aS Burrells was not derived from any of the obvious sources that almost ex- 
clusively and invariably conduct, among us, to that eminence. It did not flow 





As little was it produced by female charms, such as first raised the Churchills 
in 1685, the Hobarts under George the Second, and the Conynghams at a very 
recent period. Nor did it arise from pre-eminent parliamentary abilities, com- 
bined with eloquence; such as enabled Pulteney and Pitt, disdaining all 
gradations, and trampling on obstacles, to seize at once on earldoms as their 
birthright. Neither was it the reward of long, patient, supple, laborious, official 
talents and services, by which, in our time, Jenkinson, Eden, Dundas, and 
Vansittart were carried up to the House of Lords. Mr. Burrell, who was 
destitute of any profession, could not open to himself the doors of that as- 
sembly by legal knowledge, or by resplendent achievements, performed on either 
element, of the land or of the water. Lastly, he possessed no such over- 
whelming borough interest, or landed property, as could enable him, at a pro- 
pitious juncture, like Sir James Lowther, to dictate his pleasure to ministers | 
and to kings. ‘The patrimonial inheritance of the Burrells was composed of a 

very small estate, situate at Beckenham, in Kent. In his figure, address, and 

advantages of person, accompanied with great elegance of deportment, might 

be eaid to consist the foundations of his elevation. But even these qualities or 

endowments, which effected his marriage with a daughter of the Duke of 

Ancaster, would not have advanced him beyond the rank of a commoner, if an 

event, the most improbable, namely, the death of his brother-in-law, the young 

duke, theugh cast by nature in an athletic mould, had not rendered his wife a 

peeress in her own right; vesting in her, at the same time, one of the greatest 

hereditary offices of the English monarchy. As little did his three sisters owe 

their elevation to extraordinary beauty, such as triumphed over all competition, 

and surmounted every obstacle, in the instance of the Gunnings. Never were 

any women, in fact, less endowed with uncommon attractions of external form, 

than the three sisters just enumerated. Modest, amiable, virtuous, they were 

destitute of those fascinating graces which the fugitive of Philippi attempts to 

describe in their effects, when he asks Lycé, 


Quid habes illius, illius 
Que spirabat amores, 
Que me serpuerat mihi? 


“T will conclude this digression on the Burrells by adding one fact more, 
scarcely less remarkable than those already commemorated; namely, that the 
charms which nature had so sparingly bestowed on the three younger sisters, 
who married some of the greatest noblemen in Britain, were lavished on the | 
eldest, who gave her hand to Mr. Bennett, a private gentleman. I have rarely | 
seen, and scarcely ever known, a more captivating woman in every point of 
female attraction. 

“ Sir Hugh Smithson, after having attained in his own person to the dukedom 
of Northumberland, which no man had reached since John Dudley, under 
Edward the Sixth, accepted at this time from the minister a barony, with re- 
mainder to his youngest son, Lord Algernon Percy. He succeeded to it in 
1786, on the duke’s demise; and four years later, Pitt raised him to the 
earldom of Beverley. We have recently beheld the late Duke of Northumber- 
land, treading in the traces of his predecessor, procure in like manner a peerage 
for his younger son. So exactly is human life, and is history, composed of 
nearly the same facts, performed under different names, in successive periods. 
The king, who had held fast the key of the House of Lords during eight months 
that the coalition remained in power, now unlocked its doors; four earls, and 
six barons, being either admitted for the first time into that assembly, or raised 
to bigher gradations of the peerage, previous to the day fixed for the meeting of 
parliament. Lord de Ferrars of Chartley, eldest son of Lord Townsend, be- | 
came Earl of Leicester. He was a man of an improved mind, agreeable | 
manners, licentious life, and entertaining conversation. No individual of 
eminence in my time was supposed to possess so much heraldic and genealogi- 
cal information. Descended on both sides from a train of noble ancestors, he 
inherited, in right of his mother, no less than five baronies of the most ancient 
date, remounting to the close of the thirteenth century. Having asked his | 
father’s permission to be created Earl of Leicester, previous to his acceptance 
of it, that nobleman replied, with his characteristic humour, ‘ I have no objection | 
to my son’s taking any title except one, namely, Viscount Townsend.’ Three 
years afterwards, in 1787, Lord Townsend regained the precedence that he had | 
lost, Pitt having raised him to the dignity of a marquess. In consequence of 
Lord de Ferrars’ new creation, the Cokes of Holkham, in Norfolk, who, after 
the extinction of the Sydneys, had been elevated to the earldom of Leicester, 
became excluded from the hope of re-attaining that title, which had been worn | 
by Plantagenets. Fox unquestionably intended to have cunferred it on his | 
friend and adherent Mr. Coke, if the coalition had remained in office. Lord de 
Ferrars laid claim to it, in virtue of his descent from Simon de Montfort, Earl of | 
Leicester, the Cromwell of the thirteenth century, who had nearly torn the | 
sceptre from the feeble hands of Henry the Third. 

“Sir James Lowther received at the same time his recompense, for having 
enabled the first minister to enter the political arena, where, in less than three 
years, he had raised himself to the summitof power. Overleaping the two 
inferior stages of the peerage, as if beneath his claims, Sir James seated him- 
self at once on the earl’s bench, by the title of Lonsdale; an elevation which, 
it might have been thought, was in itself fully adequate to his pretensions and 
services. Yet, so indignant was he at finding himself last on the list of newly 
created earls,—though the three noble individuals who preceded him were 
already barons of many centuries old,—that he actually attempted to reject the 
peerage, preferring to remain a commoner, rather than submit to sv greata 
mortificatiun. With that avowed intention he repaired to the House of 
Commons, where, in defiance of all impediments, he would have proceeded up 
the floor, and placed himself on one of the opposition benches, as member for 
the county of Cumberland, if Colman and Clementson, the serjeant and deputy 
serjeant at arms, had not withheld him by main force. Apprised of his determina- 
tion, and aware of his having already kissed the king's hand at the levee on his 
being raised to the earldom, though the patent had not yet passed through the | 
necessary forms for its completion; they grasped the hilts of their swords, | 
restrained him from accomplishing his purpose, and at length succeeded in | 
obliging him to seat himself under the gallery, in the part of the House allotted 
to peers when present at the deliberations of the Commons. , Means were sub- | 
sequently devised to allay the irritation of his mind, and to induce his ac- | 
quiescence in the order of precedence adopted by the crown. 














“Such indeed were the eccentricities of Lord Lonsdale’s conduct, not only 
on this occasion, but throughout life, as justly to call in question the sanity of 
his intellect. His fiery and overbearing temper, combining with a fearless dis- 
position, scarcely under the dominion of reason at all times, led him into 
perpetual quarrels, terminating frequently in duels; fur he never declined giving 
satisfaction, and frequently demanded it of others. Capricious, tyrannical, and 
sustained by an immense property, chiefly situate in the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland: he expended vast sums in election contests, where he was 
nevertheless sometimes successfully opposed by Lord Surrey, a man not less 
tenacious, active, and determined than himself. Lord Lonsdale regularly 
brought in from five or six up to eight members of parliament, among whom 
were three Lowthers; and he was known to exercise over his nominees an 
active superintendence.” 


While on this subject, we may give a sketch of the strange good fortune of | 
another person, subsequently raised to the Peerage :— 

*“ I believe the present Earl Whitworth made an impression on Marie An- | 
toinette, about the same time. He was highly favoured by nature, and his ad- 
cress exceeded even his figure. .At every period of his life, queens, and duches- 


ses, and countesses, have showered on him their regard. The Duke of Dorset, 


recently sent ambassador to France, being an intimate friend of Mr. Whitworth, 
made him known to the queen ; who not only distinguished him by flattering 
marks of her attention, but interested herself in promoting his fortune, which 
then stood greatly in need of sucha patronage. As Lord Whitworth is at this 
hour a British earl, lord-lieutenant of [ré land, decorated with various orders of 
knighthood, and one of the most distinguished subjects of the crown; ] shall 
digress from Marie Antoinette for a short time, in order to relate some particulars | 


Oo! his rise and elevation in life 
“Lord Whitworth is about three years younger than myself, and must have 


been born in, or towards, 1754. His father, who had received the honour of 
knighthood, and was likewise a member of the House of Commons, left at his 
decease a numero is family, involved in embarrassed circumstances. Mr. Whit- ; 
Worth, the 


eldest son, having embraced the military profession, served in the } 
si i 


considerable fortune at her own disposal. 


| chase. 


But as very ample pecuniary 


that time, was the Countess Gerbetzow, who, though married, possessed a very 
Such was her partiality for the Eng- 
lish envoy, that she in a great measure provided, clothed, and defrayed his 
household from her own purse. In return for such solid proofs of attachment, 
he engaged togive her his hand in marriage ; a stipulation, the accomplishment 
of which was necessarily deferred till she could obtain a divorce from her 
husband. Catherine’s brilliant reign being closed, and her eccentric successor 
having adopted those pernicious measures which within a short period of time 
produced his destruction, Lord Whitworth returned in 1800 to this country. 
He was then about fifty years of age, and still possessed as many personal graces 
as are perhaps ever retained at that period of life. 

“The Duke of Dorset, whose friendship had so eminently conduced to place 
Lord Whitworth in the diplomatic line, bad already expired in July 1799, at his 
seat of Knole, in Kent. His decease was preceded by a long period of in- 
tellectual decay, or mental alienation, during the course of which, comprising 
nearly twenty months, the duchess his wife discharged towards him, in a most 
exemplary manner, every conjugal duty and office. She was the eldest 
daughter of Sir Charles Cope, a baronet of Queen Ann*’s creation, and had 
completed her thirty-second year at the time when Lord Whitworth reached 
England. Her person, though not feminine, might then be denominated hand- 
some; and, if her mind was not highly cultivated or refined, she could boast 
of intellectual endowments that fitted her for the active business of life. Under 
the dominion of no passion except the love of money, her taste for power and 
pleasure was always subordinate to her economy. The attachment of her late 
husband, aided by the decline of his intellect, had impelled him not only to 
exclude his nearest collaternal heir, the present Duke of Dorset, from the suc- 
cession to any part of his landed estates ; but, in some measure, to sacrifice his 
Own son to the interest of the duchess. In virtue of the duke’s testamentary 
dispositions, she came into immediate possession of thirteen thousand pounds 
a year on his demise, besides the borough of East Grinstead during her life. 
So great an accumulation of wealth and of parliamentary influence had searcely 
ever vested, among us, in a female, and a widow; especially when Dorset 
House, in Whitehall, as well as Knole, the seat of the earls and dukes of that 
name ever since Elizabeth's reign, eventually passed into her hands. Lord 
Whitworth, though under such obligations to the duke’s friendship, yet being 








ingenious of my traducers, with even the appearance of justice, derogatory 
from my character, during that section of my life which preceded my eighteenth 
year, I shall pass it over as if it had been a perfect blank, simply remarking that, 
as I had rather gvod prospects before me, in relation to the ‘* world’s wealth,” 
I had been kept, until then, constantly at school, in order that my education 
might, in some measure, correspond with my circumstances in a pecuniary point 
of view. 

So long as at school I considered myself a mere boy, and, consequently, never 
dreamed of any such thing as love or marriage ; but the moment my academical 
career was closed, I all at once rose, in my own estimation, to the statue of a 
man, and believing as I then did that one of the most indispensable concomi- 
tants, or, more properly speaking, ingredients of manhood, was to pay a certaim 
degree of attention to the sex, J lost no time in aspiring at the character of 
a gallant and in mixing as much in female society as circumstances would 
permit. 

I should here observe that, though only at this time in my nineteenth year, F 

was one of the tallest fellows of the town of ——, county of Moray, north of 
Scotland. The circumference too of my outward man was in striking keeping 
with its altitude; so that, when promenading with one or two of my lady ac- 
quaintanees, I have often had my ears horrified at hearing other girls—I cannot 
call them ladies—whom we passed, whispering one to another, “See, there 
goes the great lover ;” “There goes the stout lover ;” “ There goes the 
ponderous lover,” &c.,—expressions which, in every instance, I attributed to 
the mortification they felt at seeing me prefer the company of others to their 
own. 
T had not been six weeks in my state of manhood when J fell in love, most 
violently in love. I had been, one beautiful evening, introdueed by a friend to 
two young ladies, acquaintances of his, whom we met while taking a walk in 
the fields. We returned with them, and accompanied them to the deor of the 
house of a friend, with whom they were that evening engaged to drink tea. 
One of these ladies, Rebina Clarkson, had something peculiarly fascinating 
about her ; and what added a thousand fold to her abstract charms was the de- 
licious conviction which forced itself on my mind, before we perted, that she 
had already formed a very favourable opinion of her devoted admirer. I had, 
some time before that, been reading in the tomes of seme philosepher—I forget 
his name—of great renown, that the eyes are the windows of the soul, and that 
by observing them, with any degree of judgment and attention, we cannot pos- 
sibly fail of forming a correct estimate of all that is passing within. I contem- 
plated Miss Clarkson’s luminaries with al} the attention | could eommand, and 
concluded that, if her beautiful, dark blue orbs were net the greatest deceivers 
in the world, I had already, without any special effort on my part, made such am 
impression on her heart as would most effectually pave the way for whatever ad- 
vances or overtures [ should hereafter think proper to make. 

We parted that night, and I went to bed at the usual hour; but, for the first 
time in my life, I had a sleepless expansion on my couch, I could not shut my 
eyes for even a single minute; all night I lay thinking on Rebina, whom I had 
already begun to consider my own, and in whose company | took it for granted I 
was to spend almost all the remaining portion of my life, mutually enjoying an 
incalculable revenue of felicity from our ‘* sacred union”? together. On the 

following morning I called on the friend, to whom I now considered myself un- 
der an infinitude of obligations for the introduetion of the preceding night. I 
carefully concealed from him the impressions Miss Clarkson had so suddenly 
made on my mind, simply mentioning, as if by the merest aceident, that from 
the short interview we had last night I was much pleased with her conversa- 
tion, and that I should be happy, when opportunity offered, to spend another 
hour in hercompany. ‘ We shall call on her parente this afternoon, if agreea- 





personally unknown to the duchess, did not present himself at her door till to- 
wards the close of the year 1800. But the courtship was short, and they were 
married in the subsequent month of April. 

“ Meanwhile the Countess Gerbetzow, to whose attachment Lord Whitworth 
had been so deeply indebted while resident at Petersburgh, and with whom he 
had contracted such serious contingent engagements, having succeeded in pro- 
curing a divorce from her husband, left that capital on her way to England. At 
Leipsic, she first read in one uf the Continental newspapers, that the Duchess 


| of Dorset’s nuptials with Lord Whitworth were expected shortly to be cele- 


brated ;—a piece of intelligence which, however unexpected or alarming it 
might be, only induced her to accelerate her journey. On her arrival in London, 
she learned that the union had already taken place. Irritated by disappointment 
and indignation, she had recourse to various expedients for obtaining restitution 


of the sums that she had advanced to her former lover, on the faith of bis | 


assurances of marriage. Her reclamations, which were of too delicate and 
serious a nature to be despised, when sustained by such proofs as she could pro- 
duce in confirmation of them, at length compelled the duchess, most reluctantly, 
to pay her Muscovite rival no less a sum than ten thousand pounds; thus 
purchasing the quiet possession of a husband, as Mr. Hastings had bought the 
right to a wife, and nearly at as exorbitant a price. 

‘‘However highly advantageous was such an alliance for a man whose 
private furtune was of the most slender description ; yet his political career 
might probably have terminated at this period of his life, if the connexion 
existing between his wife and the family of Jenkinsun had not given it a new 
impulse. Lady Cope, the duchess’s mother, a woman of uncommon persona! 
beauty, married a second time in 1782, the late Charles Jenkinson, subsequently 
created Earl of Liverpool. After the peace of Amiens in 1802, as it became 
necessary to send an ambassador to the French republic, Lord Whitworth was 
selected for the employment. The vast pecuniary resources which his recent 
marriage afforded him, of sustaining the unavoidable expences incident to such 
a mission, unquestionably facilitated his nomination. It is, however, admitted 
that he acquitted himself with dexterity, calmness, and judgment, during the 
short and stormy period that he remained at Paris. On his return to England, 
not occupying a seat in either House of Parliament, he sunk during ten years 
into comparative insignificance. But, in 1813, before which time the present 
Marl of Liverpool had attained to the head of the treasury, he was once more 
called, at the advanced age of sixty-three, into active public employment. The 
Duke of Riclimond’s period of office of lord-lieutenant of Ireland being terii- 
nated Lord Whitworth received that high appointment, and was created at the 
same time an English Viscount. Two years later, Lord Liverpool included him 
among the seven individuals then raised to the dignity of Earls: while the 
duchess his wife had intermediately derived an augmentation of nine thousand 
pounds a year, in consequence of the calamitous death of her son, the young 
Duke of Dorset, killed at the age of little more than twenty-one, in an Irish fox- 
On this prodigious elevation stands Lord Whitworth at the present mo- 
ment ;—an elevation from which he may be said to look down even upon Lord 
Gwydir, hitherto esteemed the most fortunate individual of our time. Three 
females of the highest rank, one of them a sovereign ; namely, the late Queen 
of France, the Countess Gerbetzow, and the Duchess of Dorset; successively 
aided his progress in life.” 

—>— 
LOVES OF A BACHELOR. 

There is no class of beings I know of in the world so profusely and so un- 
deservedly ridiculed by people in general, male and female, as those individuals 
belonging to the order of bachelors. In every company and in every place they 
are held up as laughing stocks by every Juvenile coxcomb and every old mar- 
ried fool. Nor is this the worst of the matter. Were the ridicule of our own 
sex the only batteries discharged at the unfortunate bachelor, he must be a 
simpleton indeed if he could not defend himself, and, right or wrong, retort 
with some degree of plausibility on his opponents ; but the mischief is thatthe 
poor bachelor is daily—hourly I should rather have said—assailed by the ladies, 
from the old maid verging on “three score and ten years ” down to little Miss 
in her teens, not yet escaped from the thraldom of the boarding school. With 


| the ladies the bachelor is on this, as on most other subjects, very unequally 


matched; and, accordingly, in every instance in which he is forced into the 
arena with them, he is sure to come off in the estimation of the arbiters with 
signal dishonour to himself. 

It is my misfortune, for such I consider it, to belong to the fraternity of 
bachelors ; and I can unhappily say, with too safe a conscience, that I have 
come in for my own share of the abuse and injustice of which my brethren in 
general so loudly complain, Ina thousand instances [ have been held up, in 


the midst of a most respectable and numerous company, as destitute of the 
| commun feelings, susceptibilities, affections, and all that sort of things, of hu- 


manity ; and have even, times without number, been represented as unworthy 
the appellation of man 

Very few rational beiags, I presume, are so constituted as to be able to bear 
all this without feeling uncomfortable underit. For my own part, I haye been 


| uninterruptedly miserable ever since I was generally considered a confirmed 


bachelor; and as itis very uncertain how soon I may become a tenant of the 
‘narrow house,” and as, like most other men, I am solicitous to die on a good 
understanding with all men—yes, and with all women too, although the reader, 
by the time he comes to the end of the chapter, may be greatly surprised at 
this—I have resolved on making a “ full, true, and particular ’’ confession of 


ble,” said my friend. This was precisely what I wanted. Dryden, though 
| miserably poor at the time, could not have discovered more beauties, more 
| genuine eloquence, in the short promissory note of a celebrated nobleman, 
; whose name [| forget, when he promised to pay on demand to him “ the sum 
‘of five hundred pounds sterling,” than I did in the brief sentenee my friend 
enunciated. I need not add that I signified my assent to his preposal. 


We accordingly visited at Mr. Clarkson’s that afternoon. We had the plea- 
| sure of seeing Mrs. C., Mr. C., and a younger sister of Rebina, besides herself. 
We spent fuily two hours in their company ; and such another happy two hours 
I left their residence fully satisfied that all the theories of moralists and divines, 
| touching the vanity of all earthly enjoyments, were groundless ; and could have 
| wished that all such discontented declaimers had been with me on this ocea- 
| sion, in order that they might have been furnished with an expermmental demon- 
stration that happiness had not absolutely fled from earth on Adam's expulsion 
| from Paradise, but that there was such a thing as perfect Elysium still to be 
| found in the world. 
| In consequence of this second interview with Rebina and her relations, my 
| admiration of the former was, if possible, greatly inereased. Before we part- 
, ed, both her father and mother assured me, severally and conjointly, that they 
would feel much gratified at having the honour of another visit, at my earliest 
| convenience. I thanked them for their kindness, and intimated to them that I 
' should feel proud in availing myself of it. 
While my friend and I were returning home—I should have mentioned be- 
| fore now that Mr. Clarkson’s house was about a mile from town—our coriversa- 
tion, very naturally, turned on the excellent qualities of the two young ladies 
whose company we had just left. Mr. Roberts—such was my friend’s name— 
' accidentally mentioned that Miss Clarkson was in the habit of taking a walk 
| by herself every fine evening, at a certain hour, in the woods, by which, I should 
here mention, her father’s residence was almost surrounded. ‘The observation 
was not forgotten by me, I carefully treasured it up in my mind. On the fol- 
| lowing afternoon—by this time I had determined on soliciting her hand in mar- 
| riage—TI sauntered out to the wood in question, hoping to have the pleasure of 
| a short promenade with Rebina, without any third party being present to have 
| their ears regaled with matters which did not at all concern them. I stationed 
| myself beside a cluster of whin-bushes, from which station I could recognize 
| Rebina the moment she came out of the house, immediately on which I was to 
| Jump into one of the foot-walks, as if I had been merely on a pleasurable pro- 
| menade, and was to meet with her as if by the sheerest accident. From the 
| colossal proportions of my person, however, it was necessary, in order to my not 
being seen from the windows of Mr. Clarkson's house, and, at the same time, 
| my seeing its door distinctly, that I should crawl to the end of the whin-bushes 
in an all-fuur’s position. Well, what is it that a man really in love will not cheer- 
fully submit to for the unrivalled she! At this time I could have made any sac- 
rifice for Rebina, and did not consider the trifling circumstance of making a 
| short journey, @ Ja quadruped, to the extremity of the whin bushes, worthy of 
the name. ‘Twice had I doubled the spot in question in the all-four’s position ; 
and when on a third journey, by means of my hands and feet, to the most eli-~ 
gible termination for my purpose of the aforesaid whin-bushes, my mind, as on 
the two preceding ones, was so complelely absorbed in cogitating on the match- 
less beauty and amiable qualities of Miss Clarkson, that I never thought of look- 
ing for a moment in any other direction than towards the door of her father’s 
house. While thus “progressing to the spot in question, a large mastiff—O 
horrible!—sprung on me ere I was aware, seized me by the tails of my 
coat, and, by one pull, stretched me at my full length on the superficies of the 
earth The words * Hold, Tiger, sir !”’ instantly thereafter broke on my ears ; 
and the first emotion I experienced, on recovering from the state of stupefac- 
tion into which the occurrence had thrown me, was one of fervent gratitude at 
the circumstance of a deliverer being apparently at hand. The animal, who no 
doubt had mistaken me for a brother mastiff, or a robber intent on deeds of mis- 
chief, instantly let go his hold on the authoritative command of his master for 
that purpose; and J was again on my hands and feet, in the act of rising, when, 
with the suddenness of ghosts, Rebina, with her sister and father and mother, 
all appeared in one group before me! So powerfully did their presence, at this 
most unlucky moment, affect my nerves that I did not for some time afterwards 
know whether I was dead or alive. On recovering my senses a little, the hor- 
rible quadrifid (how can I in this case apply any other adjective to them 1) were 
still standing in Juxta-position with me, apparently little less stupified than my- 
| self at what they had just witnessed. O! [ would ten thousand times sooner 
| have encountered a legion of demons than have met the Clarksons in such cir- 
| cumstances. It would have been to me at that dread moment a luxury of the 
| highest order had the earth opened and swallowed me up; nay, had I been in- 
serted in the bowels of Vesuvius or Etna, it would have been to me a perfect 
paradise compared with what I then endured. Without attempting to speak, or 
even to take up my hat which was lying hard by, I made as precipitate a retreat 
as possible; and from that moment until this I never saw, nor wished to see, 
one of the C.’s faces—not even that of Rebina herself. I should have added 
that, at the time they and I had surprised each other under such unpleasant cir- 
cumstances, they were returning home from E » at which they had been on 
a visit. 
| For some months after this ill-starred adventure I sickened at the single pro- 
| nunciatiou of the word lady, and confined myself as much as possible to my own 
apartments. 
| About a year afterwards accident again threw me in the way of the sex, and 
| the arrows of Cupid were a second time infixed in my poor heart. Circum- 








—_ 


| 





the circumstances which have imposed on me the necessity—for the reader will, | stances bad transpired which led me to believe that Mary Ann Bennett, a young 
by and by, do me the justice to acknowledge that with me it has not been mat- | lady to whom I had been recently introduced by a female acquaintance of hers, 
ter of choice—of living a life of what is most erroneously designated “ sirgle | had formed a somewhat flattering estimate both of my principles and person. 
blessedness.” Ido not say that a// of my brethren have adopted their bachelor | She was the only daughter of a physician who resided in the same town as 


habits from precisely similar considerations and circumstances ; but | am _per- } myself. I studiously sought to cultivate a further acquaintance with her, and 
fectly satisfied in ay own mind that a striking analogy, were the whole truth | every new interview we had together served only to deepen the conviction 
known, would be found to exist between their history and mine, in the over-|I felt of being regarded by her with something more tender than mere friend- 
wheiming majority of instances. | ship: 


As nothing has been said, or indeed can be said, by the most malevolent and | I accordingly resolved (never dreaming of the possibility of a refusal) on so- 
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te i Sapeuniale which are ever and anon occurring to prevent the accompanying remark as an unequivocal appeal to my gallantry, an 
sand-and- é ; e 
par meng of the marriage ceremony 1n protracted courtships—and this, too, 





course I could not withstand. I intimated to Miss O. that I was most happy at 


| mete ‘ . : ld send it to 
‘when both parties were in the first instance most devotedly attached to each | having it in my power so easily to gratify her wishes, and that I wou 


r—recollecting, I say, this fact, I had no sooner formed the resolution 1n | 
pone than I oa it into effect ; but, as I have always laboured under a | 
considerable degree of constitutional bashfulness, especially when —— 
with marriageable ladies, I preferred making the important overtures to ; a 
Ann by letters, rather than verbally in propria persona. The purport 0 - 
epistle I addressed to her was that I had been deeply smitten by her — 
that to my eyes and mind she possessed intellectual accomplishinenys an _ 
sonal attractions infinitely superior to those of any other lady in the — : 
my future happiness, if not existence, was entirely at her mercy—that < - 
ed this method of imploring her hand in marriage in preference to any ot 7 oa 
reasons | should afterwards explain to her-—and concluded by begging 0 Tr, 
in the most urgent terms, to relieve me from the intolerable state of suspense 
I was then in, by returning me a decisive answer of some one kind or other, in 


the space of two hours at longest. 


This momentuous letter was no sooner enclosed than it was despatched by @ 
special messenger ; and I confined myself in my apartments until I should learn 


the result. From the moment the bearer of my epistle to Miss Bennett de- 


parted, until the expiration of the limited time, my mind was almost torn to 


pieces—if such an expression be a sufficiently correct one, between the con- 
flicting passions of hope and fear—between the hope of the acceptance of m 

proposal, and the dread of its being rejected ; for, though formerly self-confident 
of being deep in Mary Ann’s affections, I was not altogether without an appre- 
hension, now that the momentous crisis had arrived, that I might have been 
after all only deceiving myself. Sit or lie on the sofa, I could not. I paced 
through my room with my watch in my hand, scarcely withdrawing my eyes for 
a moment from its dial-plate. ‘The time appeared to move so slowly that a hun- 
dred times over would | have positively sworn that my time-piece had stopped, 
had I not heard its beating distinctly. The two hours—each of which, in my 
apprehension, extended to an age—at length expired, but no answer to my let- 
ter! The servant whom [ had entrusted with the communication had accident- 
ally learned that Miss Bennett was at home—a circumstance which was suffi- 
ciently demonstrative to me, when no reply was vouchsafed to my letter, of the 
reception my overture had met with. Mortification and shame now reigned 
paramount in my soul. My very life was literally a burden to me : and I ab- 
horred the very idea of being again seen out of doors, or of again mixing in 
society. Nightapproached. I threw myself on my bed, but no sleep, no rest 
for me. | tossed and tumbled about on my couch one five minutes, and then 
rose and traversed my bedchamber backwards and forwards another five, in 
which way I spent the whole of the long, long night. Morning approached, but 
with it came no alleviation of my mental distraction. A few minutes after 
breakfast time, two of my acquaintances called on me, and, without uttering 
any thing in the way of exordium, expressed their condolence with me in con- 
sequence of the rejection of the proposals I had last night made to Miss Ben- 
nett! The observation fell on my ears with a power of which no description 
could furnish the reader with any adequate conception. I wished at the mo- 
ment that, instead of being doomed to hear it made, a thunderbolt had alighted 
on me and annihilated me at once. On recovering partially from the astound- 
ing effects of the observation in question, my first feeling was one of wonder 
as to how my two acquaintances could possibly have been so soon apprised of 
the fact of my tender overtures to Mary Ann having met with so adverse a 
reception. I saw it would have been fruitless and foolish to have denied that I 
had made proposals of marriage to Miss Bennett,—laying the delinquency of 
such denial out of the question. I frankly admitted that such was the fact, en- 
quiring at them, at the same time, as to the manner in which they had come to 
hear of the circumstance. ‘“ Hear of it!” exclaimed both of my acquaint- 
ances atonce. ‘ Before ten o’clock at night,’ contiaued one of them, while 


the other muttered something of a similar import, ‘* Before ten o'clock at | 


night, it was the only topic of conversation in the more respectable circles in 
town, and almost every young lady in the place could repeat verbatim the entire 
contents of the epistle in which the offer was made.” 

I could not be sufficiently cruel to wish my most inveterate enemy the inflic- 
tion of a tithe of the mental agony which this statement occasioned to me. 
had not indeed previously supposed the human mind capable of bearing up under 
such a pressure of wretchedness as I then felt hanging onme. While thus 
writhing under the conjoint circumstances of knowing that my addresses were 
spurned at by Mary Ann, and that the entire community, by a most reprehen- 
sible breach of good faith, were acquainted with the whole matter, I received 


tered fragment of green paper. I opened it in their presence, never imagining 
for a moment that it could by possibility have even the most distant relation to 
the affair of Jast night. Judge then of my horror when the first thing which 
met my eye, as I reached the interior of the package, was the identical ill-fated 
epistle to Miss Bennett, soliciting her hand in marriage, accompanied by an 
ugly piece of paper, on which there was some fourteen or fifteen lines scrawled 
in a most miserable specimen of penmanship, with the signature of Miss B.’s 
father attached to it. I perused it, and was in the act of sending it up the 
chimney in a small volume of smoke, when one of my two friends (we were on 
the most familiar terms) snatched it from the doom which it was about to re- 
ceive exclaiming in a jocular sort of tone, ‘* What can this be, Jonathan, 
(such is my Christian name) that you seem in so great a rage at it!’ Anc 
scarcely had the words escaped the margin of his lips than he read aloud the 
note from beginning to end. I saw perfectly, although they pretended great 
commiseration for me, that the whole matter afforded a rich treat to them; 
and yet I had not sufficient nerve at the time to intimate as much to them. The 
aubstance of the obnoxious morceau was that he (the son of Esculapius) had 
read the epistle {| had addressed last night to his daughter—that from the very 
short and very slight acquaintance I had with Miss B. he looked on that epistle 
in no other light than as a direct insult both to her and him—that on reading it 
she happily characterised the inditer of it as a great bore—and that the only 
consideration which deterred him from inflicting on mea certain species of 
chastisement, was the charitable supposition that I must, at the time of pen- 
ning it, have been either labouring under an alienation of intellect, or must 
have by mistake addressed to his daughter what had been specially intended for 
some other young iady. 

The reader will most probably take it for granted that, immediately on 
perusing this odious note, | fell down on the flooras a dead man. No such 
thing. But I am free to confess that it was a most fortunate circumstance in 
one sense, however humiliating otherwise, that my two acquaintances already 
referred to were present at the time; for had [ been by myself I would, in all 
probability, in the feeling of the moment, have rashly committed a crime, the 
name of which begins with an s and ends with an e. 

My two acquaintances seemed in truth to have anticipated something of the 
kind, for they remained with me the whole of the forenoon, a much longer time 
than I had ever known them to do on any former occasion, 

The unfortunate manner in which the affair in question terminated made me 
form two resolutions, the first of which was that | should never again pay my 
addresses to any female on earth, and the second was that J should, with all pos- 
sible expedition, repair to another part of the country where I might be placed 
beyond the reach of the ridicule I had brought on myself, or rather what the 
reprehensible sayings and doings of others had brought on me. 

The second resolution was speedily put in execution: in a fortnight there- 
after | was situated in the Scottish metropolis, which is nearly two hundred 
miles distant from the scene of the recent unfortunate adventure. 

I was fully two years in Edinburgh, during which I was not by myself in com- 
pany with any of the marriagealle portion of the sex for two minutes at a time 
During that period, in fact, | felt horrified at the bare idea of encountering dark- 
blue eyes, when their proprietrix was a single lady. 

About this time, however, the unavoidable disagreeable necessity was im- 
posed on me of joining a party, in which there were five young ladies and an 


equal number of single gentlemen, on a pleasurable aquatic excursion, in the 
Much as [ endeavoured to avoid it, I could not 
help being struck with admiration of the beautiful countenance, as well as hand- 
some figure and engaging manners, of one of these young ladies. Still, how- 
ever, | studiously concealed my admiration of her charms in my own breast ; | 


neighbourhood of Newhaven. 


| her immediately on my return home. She politely thanked me, and assured me 
she would feel very much obliged by my kindness. 7 ‘ 

1 need not say that J was conscientiously scrupulous in the performance o 
my promise, In the course of eight days thereafter I was invited to her mo- 
ther’s house (her father was dead) to form one of a tea-party. Here again, it 
is unnecessary to add, I accepted the invitation. During the evening 4 
Ogilvie pointed out to me some of the pieces in the work I had lent her wit 
which she represented herself as being peculiarly delighted. These pieces 
were all beautifully expressive of a young lady’s regards for her lover. It oc- 
curred to me that this was an indirect way of hinting to me the place I occu- 
pied in her affections. Still, however, I simply expressed my admiration 
of her favourite pieces in general terms,—the fear of getting myself into 
another scrape similar to the affair with Miss Bennett being vividly before my 
eyes. 

Without tiring the reader’s patience with a minute statement of the progres- 
sive stages of our further acquaintance, I may just observe that it waeerneey 
ripened on my part, and apparently on that of hers too, into an ardent love, whic 2 
consummation was brought about almost entirely by means of exchanging pieces 
and volumes of poetry, and by my employing myself for a series of weeks, to 
| the exclusion of everything else, in writing original lines for her album. These 
lines she invariably assured me stood perfectly unrivalled in the English language 
| for their poetical beauties ; but I have since been abundantly satisfied—although 
I fully believed her at the time—that greater nonsense, whether looked upon in 
| the light of poetry or prose, never proceeded from a goose-quill. 

In a few months afterwards—how the understanding had been brought 
| about between us I cannot undertake to say, but I positively protest I never 
asked Miss Ovilvie’s hand in marriage—in a few months afterwards, I say, we 
found ourselves discussing the most eligible time for our approach to the golden 
altar of hymen. ‘The marriage day was at length appointed ; and I was for 
weeks prior to it busily engaged in making the requisite arrangements for the 
celebration of the nuptials; so, too, to all appearance, was my intended bride. 
During all this time every thing went on most auspiciously and most agree- 
| ably; and as ** the great, the important day, big with” our future fate, so far as 
| human penetration could perceive, approached, my apparently embryo spouse 
| seemed to increase in her affection forme. She was most profuse in her pro- 
testations of ardent, unalterable, eternal attachment. In fact, so completely had 
she, by means of her words and her actions, obtained the ascendancy over me, 
that, for her sake, I would cheerfully have faced, single-handed, a century of 
furtes, and this, too, though not over famous for constitutional courage. I set 
her down as a paragon of all that is excellent mentally, as well as surpassingly 
handsome in her person; and, if at this period any man had had the imprudence 
and hardihood to have uttered in my hearing the most oblique hint touching the 
virtue of her principles or conduct, he was that instant inevitably a dead 
man, provided any fatal weapon had been within my reach. I had even, by 
this time, begun to look on the issue of my correspondence with the physician 8 
daughter asa blessing of the first magnitude, seeing that had it not terminated 
as it did I could never have had the supreme happiness of having Miss O. for 
| my wife. . 
| Matters proceeded most smoothly until within a fortnight of the day which 
was to witness the consummation of my bliss. I then set out to my native town 


| for the purpose of inviting two of my relations to be present at the marriage 
ceremony. 








ion was not to be above twelve days! Repeatedly did my tongue refuse to 
| perform its office of pronouncing the word * adieu,” and my limbs, until the 
very moment the coach was to depart, held out against carrying me from her 
| presence. And this feeling of strung regret at the circumstances which imposed 
'on us the necessity of this temporary separation from each other seemed to be 
mutual. I cannot even yet forget—so long as I have life I will never forget, 
| although the recollection is a source of mortification and pain to me—with what 
| apparent overflowings of affection she embraced me on the occasion—how, in- 
deed, it was absolutely necessary to tear myself, as if by a desperate sort of 
effort, from her tenaciously clinging arms. 
After two days’ travel, I found myself in the midst of my relations and friends. 
| To the two already referred to 1 gave a hearty invitation to be present while 


| my ardent aspirations were to be realized—while my future felicity was to be 
sealed. 


| friends in general, [ expatiated ina strain of eloquence, to which I did not pre- | 
(my two friends were still present) a clumsy sort of package, wrapped in a tat- | 


viously imagine myself equal, on the countless good qualities, as well as personal 
| fascinations she possessed. It is unnecessary to say that my friends congratu- 
lated me with the utmost cordiality on the boundless bliss which, according to 
| my own showing—for they had never before seen or heard of the lady—was in 
reserve for me. Never questioning the accuracy of the reports I had storied 
| abroad respecting the virtues of Miss Ogilvie, some of my town’s ladies, former 
| acquaintances of my own, began, as I had reason to understand, to wish them- 
| selves in the same relation to me as that in which she then stood. They indivi- 
| dually reasoned with themselves after this fashion :—‘ If a lady of such amiable 
disposition, and such decidedly superior accomplishments as universal report 
ascribes to Miss Ogilvie, has agreed to become Mr. Jonathan's wife, there surely 
must be something more in him than we gave him credit for when residing here, 
and I should have no objection, were it so ordered, to share with him myself the 
| joys and sorrows of life.’ I was even assured from undoubted and undoubtable 
authority that my former acquaintance, Miss Bennett, and the physician him- 


| self, both regretted most bitterly that my written overtures to the former were 


not treated more courteously—were not, in short, accepted. I was indebted for 
this piece of information to a confidential friend who, by the merest accident in 
| the world, had overheard the doctor and his daughter chiding each other most 
bitterly on the subject—the father attributing all the blame in the matter to his 
daughter, and the young lady protesting most vehemently that it was by sheer 
threats and force on bis part that she was induced to consent to the insulting note 
being sentme. She added—and my informant assured me that, from the tone of 
her voice, the tear must have glistened in her eye while she did so—that, had she 
been left to follow the bent of her own inclination, she would unhesitatingly 
have accepted of the proposals I had made to her. I need not say how fondly I 


chuckled over this intelligence—it was, indeed, to use a homely expression, 
| Marrow to my bones. 


} 
It was now within four days of the momentous moment which was to seal 


| my terrestrial felicity ; and | had sitten down to write to Miss Christina, now my 
bride, that my two relations and myself were toset out for Edinburgh Uy next 
| morning's coach. ‘The letter from beginning to end was replete with superla- 
tively affectionate breathings, and I concluded it by quoting, with the utmost 
sincerity, the well-known couplet of one of our celebrated poets, which couplet 


now possessed a meaning and an energy which I had never befure discovered in 
it. It was— 
“Ye gods! annihilate both space and time, 
And make two lovers happy !” 

I was in the act of folding up this letter with all the neatness I possibly could,when 
one of the servants banded me an Edinburgh newspaper, which some unknown 
acquaintance had addressed to me. I paused for a moment to glance at its con- 
tents, and the very first paragraph which caught my eye was one headed * Elope- 
ment.” I perused it—it was as follows -— 

Last night an elopement took place from a house at no great distance from 


South Bridge, under somewhat extraordinary circumstances. The fair fugitive’s 


name is C—st—a O—g—|l—vie, and thatof her paramour Mr. R—b—t L— | 


m—nt. It is currently romoured—and, though we cannot vouch for the ac- 


curacy of the report, it seems to meet with universal credence—that the en- 
amoured pair had, ou the evening of the elopemeut, been discovered in circum- 
stances which the tongue of scandal will not fail to interpret in its own way. 
Of this, however, we are certain, and the fact adds much to the delinquency of 
both the fugitive parties, that the frail fair was pledged to another gentleman, a 
Mr. J—n—th—n M—rt—in—r, a native of the town of E , county of Moray, 
—that the preparations for their marriage were all but completed,—and that the 
celebration of their nuptials was to have taken place in a few days. 
we understand, proceeded in the direction of Gretna Green.” 





The lovers, 


Strange as it may seem, the perusal of this paragraph did rot prod 
for the recollections of the affair of the doctor's daughter, and the resolution | . ee pope tw. 


consequent thereon [ had formed of never again making any approaches to 
woman-kind, in the character of a suitor, were instantly conjured up to my | existence b 

0 , > y my own hand that very moment. I looked around 

We accordingly parted with a cold formal sort of Good-bye” on my | : y ( ound me for some 

part; but I thought that, while the words “ Good evening, Sir,’ were es- 

caping her fair lips, she gave my hand a gentle, yet very expressive, squeeze, 


mind. 


sensible immediate confusion in my mind : I rather felt an emotion of a certain 
indefinable kind of desperation come over me, coupled with a resolve to end my 


weapon—some razor or knife, or other instrument, for that purpose; but could 
| find none. 


monger’s shop for the purpose of purchasing a pair of pist 7 
accompanied with a glance which seemed to me unsusceptible of two interpre- ¥ me et as omens 


tations. 


. , — | wanted, one of my nearest relations accidentally entered. 
In two days thereafter, to my no small surprise, I was invited to tea at the | ever, the shopman, not dreaming for a moment of the objec 
I 


house of an old lady with whom my acquaintance was extremely limited. 


blow out my brains; bot just as I had intimated to the shopman the articles I 


By this time, how- 
t I had in view, had 


id le | Placed a variety of pistols on the counter, expressing once or twic 
accepted the invitation, and found among the fair portion of the party Miss Be ‘ dene 


Christina Ogilvie, the young lady with whose charms [ had been struck when 


ov the above-mentioned excursion 


In the course of the chit-chat whici: passed while at tea, I accidentally men- | those on the counter would suit; and then departed. 
tioned having in my possession a small volume consisting of a choice collection 


Miss Ogilvie, on hearing the remark, uttered an ex- 
clamation of agreeable surprise at the circumstance, adding that she had been 


of beautiful love-poetry. 


some of them would answer my purpose. But as I had been so far defeated in 


my object by the unanticipated intrusion of my relative, I mentioned to the 
young man, who appeared so very anxious to accommodate me, that neither of 


By this time I had be- 
come agitated, and betrayed a certain wildness of manner, which circum- 


stance, conjoined with the nature of the articles I had intended to purchase, 


excited my friend’s suspicions as to the catastrophe I w 
solicitously endeavouring for some months past to obtain a perusal of the identi- . 4 sg ten goo ok 


cal work I had mentioned. 


accomdingly he took the precaution of accompanying me hom 
: : . e, kept > 
It has since occurred to me, notwithstanding all this, P pt me in the 


company of some of my friends ov é 
as extremely questionable whether Miss O. ever before even heard of the exist- + Goi Rocens aateberend hi 


me to sleep that night in the same apartment as one of my brothers. On the 


But, O! the agonies of parting with Christina, although our separa- | 


In giving this invitation, and indeed in speaking of Christina to my | 


I then rushed out of the house, and hastened to the nearest iron- | 


nd breadth 
| on the morning following, in accordance with the advice of my friends, for Lee. 
| don, where I shipped in a fortnight thereafter for Calcutta, in which place | had 

then a near relation in affluent circumstances. 

I resided in the East for more than twenty years, at the end of whic 

I returned to my native conntry, but not to my native town, having, during m 
| absence, acquired a handsome independency. But, ever since the termination 4 

the unpleasant and unfortunate affair with Miss Ogilvie, I have most pious} 
adhered to a vow I then made, namely, that while I had breath in my body I 
would have no further acquaintance with any individual of the sex, than what 
occurs in common conversation, and even this much only when circumstances 
should render it unavoidable. I think I now know enough of myself to warrant 
me in affirming that, as I have acted up to this resolve for so long a period, there 
is little or no danger uf my violating it in future. J. G. 


=< 
FRENCH METRICAL ROMANCES. 
Romanee of the Violet, otherwise of Gerard Count de Nevers ; a Poem in Vers, 
of the 13th century, ” Gilbert of Montreuil ; now first published from joa 
MSS. in the Royal Library—{ Roman de la Violette, $c.) By Francisque 
Michel. 8vo. Paris, Sivestre; London, Dulau. 

The zeal exhibited by the French within the last fifteen years, in the Publica. 
tion of their ancient literary monuments, is worthy of all praise. Their chronj- 
cles, romances, poetry, which have slumbered inthe dust of libraries undisturbed 
frum the twelth and thirteenth centuries to the present time, have been examined 
and the most interesting of them published. Not only have a succession of able 
antiquaries, Le Grand, De la Rue, Roquefort, Pluquet, Meru, Raynouard, Mom- 
merqué, Petitot, Michel, and others of equal ardour, though of less fame, arisen 
to vie with one another in the elucidation of these old treasures, but even Minis. 
ters of State have not thought the pursuit beyond their dignity, or inconsistent 
with their public duties ; and, so long as vast erudition, philosophical views, and 
retined taste, have any value in the opinion of men, the name of Guizot will be 
reverenced. 

In the present paper we have no intention to enter into the examination, or 
even the enumeration, of what France has lately done for her ancient literature 
especially her poetry. The subject would be too vast for a weekly periodical, 
All that we can do 1s to draw the reader’s attention to such of the more interest. 
ing publications as fall in our way. 

The * Romance of the Violet,” now first published, was written by Gilbert 
an inhabitant, probably a native, of Muntreuil-sur-mer. It must have been com. 
posed in the thirteenth century, as it is dedicated to Marie Countess of Pon- 
thieu, whose father, William, the third Count of the name, had married into the 
royal family of France, and who died in 1221. She died in 1251. Probably the 
author was in her service as minstrel : certainly, he was under obligations to her, 
or he would not so studiously praise her. 

The poem itself cannot boast of an historical subject : there has been no Count 
of Nevers named Gerard. But it will not, on this account, be less acceptable to 
| the reader. By M. de Roquefort it is justly styled ** one of the most agreeable 
| productions of the 13th century.”” With equal justice aud greater minuteneas ig 
| it thus praised by the editor, M. Michel: ‘Its action, which is ingeniously con- 

ceived, is clearly developed: it is combined, and again simplified with facility : 
| and it derives a new charm from the manner of relating it, uninterrupted as it is 
| by the common-place maxims of love or religion, so frequent in our old roman- 

ces. It exhibits admirable pictures at once historical and graphic ; faithful de- 
scriptions of combats, tournaments, revelries, costumes, arms, and portraits of 
| manners quite Homeric—manners the more striking in proportion as they differ 

from our own. Let us add, that this book, independent of the pleasure it must 
afford in the perusal, will furnish us with abundant means of estimating the pe- 
culiar character of the French mind, and the state of the vulgar dialect of the 
| Oil during the first quarter of the thirteenth ceutury.” This praise is perfectly 
merited ; and readers, who are able to understand this romantic poem—alas ! 
they are very few—will thank us for directing their attention to it. 

The fable of the poem would have interest enough for the veriest novel-reader 
of our own days. It opens with a splendid festival given by a king of France at 
Easter in the fortress of Pont de l’Arche, to all comers of gentle blood. The 
dukes, counts, knights, and ladies assembled were so numerous and magnift 
cent, thatthe like has not been seen in the whole world since Noah built the 
lark. After feasting came singing, and joyously did one fair lady after another 
| raise her sweet voice in praise of love. Unfortunately, however, the author 
Among the guests was one 
| so graceful and handsome, that he made every lady’s heart beat who looked upon 

him. And he was noble as he was graceful, and rich as he was noble—in short, 
he was the Count de Nevers, hero of the poem, and consequently endowed with 
every gift of nature and fortune. He was much admired by the king ; nor did 
the admiration of the whole company decrease, when, on being required by the 
lady of Dijon’s castellan, he too favoured them with a song. According to the 
manner of the age, it was wholly in praise of his mistress, whom he loved better 
than his own life. And well he might; for, was she not the most beautiful, the 
most faithful dame between Metz and Pontoise? His luck excited the envy of 
the barons present ; and one of them, Count Lisiart, full of malice and cunning, 
and more depraved than even Ganelos of Mentz, who occasioned the disastrous 
defeat of Charlemagne’s rear-guard at Roncesvalles :— 
Qui molt fu fel et de mal art: 
Plus ot en lui homme felon 
K‘il n’ot oukes en Guenelon, 
| resolved to humble the boaster. He offers, if agreeable to the king, to wager 
| his broad lands against those of Gerard, that this beauty, so loving and so con- 
stant, will grant him her love ina single week after he enters her house. The 
king opposed the wager, telling Lisiart that he would probably rue his rashness ; 
| but the wilful Count persisted, and Sir Gerard was eager to accept it, asserting, 
| that it would be easier for his rival to conquer all Germany with his single sword 
than to triumph over the fidelity of the incomparable Oriant. At length the 
| bargain was struck, and the rogue, Lisiart, accompanied by ten knights, all dis- 
| guised as pilgrims, hastened to Nevers. The fair lady was on the summit of a 
| tower belonging to the fortress, ruminating on her lover, and sighing at his ab- 
| sence; the casement of the apartment was open, and she appeared to derive 
| some consolation from the warbling of the birds. At length she sung, and a fine 
| Poicterin song it was, expressive of her desolate situation—the more desolate 
when contrasted with ** the blooming trees and orchards, the smiling meadows, 
and opening flowers,” which had no longer any charms for her. Having 
sung, she leaned her head pensively on her hand, and was thus seen by “ the 
traitor Lisiart,”’ who demanded hospitality of the castellan, and was instantly ad- 


| mitted with his train. The lady instantly, accompanied by her deceitful gover- 
| nante, 


h time 














| gives no more than the two first lines of each song. 


| 





Qui fu molt fausse et trecheresse, 
descended to the hall to welcome him. How, indeed, could she refuse to wel- 
come holy pilgrims on their way to the shrine of good St. Giles of Languedoc 
When all were seated, however, great must have been her surprise to hear the 
Count profess so much love for her: for her alone he had come ; and so wound- 
| ed was his heart, that without her pity he could not live. His passionate ex- 
| pression had no influence on her; on the contrary, she assured him that it would 
be easier for him to reach the moon than his wishes in regard to her. She en- 
| tertained him with a song, expressive of her undying attachment to the absent 
| Gerard, and concluding with— 
Laissez ester, ne m’em priez jamais ; 
Sachies de voir céest parole gastée. 
fofbear your suit; know that your words are wasted). Ob 
serving that even-song was near, she arose, went into the kitchen, and ordered 
| supper to be spread on the board. A gallant supper it was, consisting of roast 
fowls, venison, and fresh fish in profuse abundance. But the traitor could relish 
nothing; he thought of his broad lands which were likely to be no longer his; 
and he sat pensive and mournful. His despondency, however, was removed, 
when he found that the old governante was ready to aid him. She was a mis- 


chievous old sorceress, the daughter of a nun and a common thief: what better, 
therefore, could be expected from her? 


| (Let me alone ; 


De pute rachine pute ente. 

(From a bad egg a bad chicken). The two worthies soon understood each 
other; she engaged to save his lands, he to reward her according to her wish. 
When bedtime came, he was conducted by two domestics with lighted torches 
to his chamber, and Gondree, the witch, hastened to attend her lady, whom she 

oon put to bed. But one thing surprised her much, and had surprised her for 
seven years. It was customary in the middle ages—do not blush, fair reader— 
for ladies to sleep in puris naturalibus; yet Oriant never laid aside a garment 

which shall be nameless The old hag ventured to ask the reason of 

this; and she learned that the lady had a particular sign on her body, 

known only to her lord; and that if the sign should ever be seen bv any 

other eye, she should be suspected of inconstancy. In vain did the 

witch endeavour to discover what the sign was; she was commanded to be 

silent. But she was not dismayed; though constrained to leave the apartment 

when her lady was in the bath, she contrived to make a hole in the door, and 

thus to become mistress of the secret. The sign was a violet (hence the name 

of the romance) on the right breast of fair Oriant. Of course her fellow traitor 

was hastily called to witness the same appearance. Lisiart returned to the 

| king’s court with great eagerness; Gerard was summoned; and with both a 
multitude of barons, knights, and ladies. Who had won? 








The king’s wishes 


were with the Count de Nevers; but Lisiart, iu a tone of triumph, insisted that 
tbe lady herself should be sent for, and it would then be seen whether he had 
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j r favours. The demand was just; and fair Oriant was conducted to 
yo soy Here the rhymer quite luxuriates, in describing her splendid habits 
and her unrivalled beauty. Which of the ladies of ancient times,—which in 
romance, could be compared with her! What was the wife of Athis, what 
Polixena, what Helen of Troy, what Dido, Ismena, Antigona, Yesult, what 
Galiana, or Claramonda, by the side of Oriant? “ The summer rose, when open- 
ing its petals at the dawn of day, is not so bright as her countenance ; fairer it 
was than silver or ivory.” He proceeds to inform us, that neither the lily sor 
the white-rose of the thorn was half so beautiful as her neck and bosom. 
Passing over the rest of the description, and the honourable reception she 
experienced even from Count Gerard, who could not for a moment distrust her, 
she and the whole court were in the utmost consternation when Lisiart, in proof 
of his boast, mentioned the secret violet. In vain were her protestations of 
innocence; Gerard owned that he had lost his fief; and he threatened poor 
Oriant with the vengeance due to her infidelity. He dismissed his attendants, 
and plunged with his unfortunate amie into the depths of a thick forest ; here 
he dismounts, makes her do the same; draws his sword, and bids her prepare 
for death. But he is interrupted in his purpose by the approach of a dragon, 
breathing fire from mouth and nostrils, and displaying a pair of huge red eyes, 
enough to frighten the bravest hero. The animal was first perceived by Oriant, 
who, faithful to her feminine character, thought only of Aus safety, even when 
he was about to destroy her. ‘Flee, Sir! I see a devil advancing; you are 
Jost if you do not look to yourself!” But the Count was too valiant to flee ; 
he fought the beast, and killedit. By this time his anger was cooled, especially 
when he called to mind that by giving him timely warning of his danger, she 
had saved his life. He resolved that she should live, and that he would leave 
her for ever in the forest. He bade her an affectionate adieu :— 


Biele Euriant ! 
Diex li Peres ki maint en haut, 
Vous doinst de ses biens! Je vous lais! 


And away he fled, afraid to look at her again, lest he should falter in his resolu- 
tion. Desolate enough was her situation; but it was exceeded by her grief for 
the loss of her ami. She fainted away, andin this state was found by the 
Duke of Metz and twenty of his knights, who used means to recover her; and 
when returned to her senses, consoled her as well as they could. The Duke 
fell in love with her, and said he would marry her, were he not afraid of dis- 
pleasing his people, who expected him to ally himself with the blood of kings. 
In the end he did resolve to marry her, and he acquainted her with his design ; 
but great was his surprise to be repulsed: in fact, to disgust him, she said that 
she was of the vilest lineage, and that her eonduct had been as infamous as her 
origin. But all would not do; the Duke did not believe her; or if he did, so 
great was his love, that he would sacrifice everything for her sake. He com- 
pelled her to mount, and to ride away with him. His men, indeed, were 
scandalized at his infatuation; why take up with this wild jade, when his own 
country had so many noble and beautiful ladies? Still he persisted, for he was 
smitten beyond the hope of cure. She does nothing but weep or sigh ; in vain 
does the Duke endeavour toconsole her by singing to her: what heroine of ro- 
mance ever forgut her first love? 

While Orian. resides at Metz, where is poor Gerard de Nevers? Mournful 
are his thoughts; but he receives some consolation, in the remembrance that 
other great men had suffered as much by womenas he had. Was not Solomon, 
who was so wise, deceived by them? Was not Sampson, the strong, betrayed 
by one! Was not Absalom brought to his end by one. Nothing, he discovered 
can be so foolish as to love a woman too much, and, as he proceeds along, he 
philosophically reviles the whole sex in a song: but grief sits heavy at his heart 
when he thinks of his biele amie. To escape from the remembrance, he hastens 
towards Nevers, to learn how Lisiart ruled his vassals. He disguises himself 
asa minstrel, reaches the city, enters the castle, and obtains permission to sing 
and play before Lisiart. Afterwards came the feast, and there was the witch 
Gordree beside Sir Lisiart, who—for what reason we are not told—reminded 
him of the service she had done him. Count Gerard listens in amazement, and 
learns the whole truth, they little suspecting that he overheard thei ; hastily 
leaving the table and the city, he goes in search of Oriant, deferring his revenge 
to a more fitting season. We cannot follow him, however, through all his ad- 
ventures, which are, par excellence, those of a knight errant. Suffice it to say, 





that he is the defender of forlorn damsels, the slayer of giants and robbers: | 


indeed, he is the perfect mirror of chivalry, and his fame has spread throughout 
the country. But—hero like—his chief glory is to be found in the constancy 
with which he resisted the advances of noble ladies, and remained true to the 
fair Oriant. Not that he escaped the ordinary fate of knights errant; like 
others, he was made to drink of medicated, or rather, enchanted herbs, which 
had potency enough to make him forget fair Oriant “as if she had never lived 
in this world,’’ and plunged him into love for one whom he had previously re- 
garded with indifference ; butno man can be blamed for the effects of witchery. 
At length, however, the enchantment was ended, in the ordinary, that is, the 
wonderful way, and Sir Gerard hastily left Cologne, to seek his desolate amie. 
It is always a rule in your genuine tales of chivalry, that, if love is to be 
perfect, the advantages on each side must be equal: now Oriant had saved the 
life of Sir Gerard—Sir Gerard must, therefore, save hers. On reaching the 
vicinity of Metz, he learns that a very beautiful lady has been accused of 
murdering the sister of the Duke; and, from the description, he at once per- 
ceives it must be Oriant. The crime, as the reader may easily conceive, had 
not been committed by this gentle creature, but by another, who mistook the 
victim for Oriant herself ; however, as she slept in the same room, and as the 
corps of the lady was found im bed in the following morning, who could doubt 
that she wasthe felon? In a word, Count Gerard fought for her, overcame her 
accuser, when he was made to confess the truth; and was happy thenceforward 
with his Oriant. Inthe sequel, he also defeated Lisiart, and recovered his im- 
portant fiefof Nevers. 

The fable of the poem, however ingenious, is not, perhaps, wholly original. 
Possibly Gilbert de Montreuil collected the foundation either from some pre- 
vious romance, or from the vast chivalric lore of the times. Many are the 
pieces now extant, apparently as old as the poem before us, which, in many of 
their details, are identical with those we have noticed. They are chiefly in 
MS., and they have been described, with a laudable accuracy, by M. Michel, 
the editor of the present work. ‘To his elaborate introduction we refer the 
curious reader, for abundant information on this subject. We may, however, 
observe, that the substance of the book—without its touching simplicity and 
its graphic interest—appears in a prose romance of the 15th century, under the 
title of ‘*Roman de Gerard de Nevers, et de Euriant de Savoye sa Mie;’'a 
work republished by M. de Tressan above half a certury ago. 
we may add, was imitated by Boccaccio, and from him by one Shakspeare, in 
his ‘* Cymbeline.”’ 

If the merit of the entire invention cannot be positively awarded to Gilbert de 
Montreuil—though As claim is as ancient as any with which we are hitherto 
acquainted—we cannot deny him imaginative powers of considerable extent. 


He must have added, and largely too, to the stores he collected; and the | 


embellishments, the descriptions, the sequential minor circumstances, the 
pathetic incidents, the indescribable charm of simplicity, are entirely his own 


The dialect, which is that of the Oyl, in the Eastern romance, spoken, with | 


considerable variation, from the Meuse to the Mediterranean, is remarkably pure 
for the period. 
other Trouvéres, and he will be convinced of this fact. 


of two great dialects, sprung, indeed, from the same pareiat stock, but generally 
dissimilar in structure and inflexion, and, not unfrequently, in the words them- 
selves. But, after all, the value of the book, to modern readers, will be its 
vivid description of manners, habits, and mudes of life, during the thirteenth 
century. It is disgraceful to history that so few of these venerable remains 
have been consulted ; they throw an immeasurably greater light on the state of 
society than all the chronicles that have ever been written. 

We cannot dismiss this poem without adverting to one circumstance, not 
generally understood at the present day. Oriant was not the wife, (¢pouse,) 
she was the mistress (amie), of the Count de Nevers. That she should be treat- 
ed with so much distinction, not only by her paramour, but by the highest 
nobles, and even royalty, may appear strange to modern readers. But it must 
be remembered, that by the civil, as well as by the Germanic code, any unmar- 
ried noble or knight could keep one mistress, provided he was faithful to her. 
She could never, indeed, hope to attain all the privileges of a wife, because no 
lady in an equal condition of life would ever consent to be a concubine, and be- 
cause, by the barbarian law, if even she were married to any one much above 
her, that marriage was invalid, so far as regarded the legitimacy of the offspring ; 
in other respects it was sacred enough, and could not be dissolved by the state. 


Frequently, indeed, the warrior, after yeare of cohabitation, led his mistress to | 


the altar ; but in society she could never command the respect due to a wife, 


bound by the tie of an equal marriage. Her children could not inherit his fiefs ; | 


they could not fill several important offices in the state ; and they were excluded 
from the priesthood. But on the other hand they could be rendered legitimate, 
by an act of the sovereign, or even of the Pope—the only authorities on earth 
that could confer so great a boon. In reality, the state of concubinage was 
one of honour, not of disrepute ; the daughter of a simple knight thought her- 
self honoured by such a connexion with a noble ; nor did the proud offspring of 
the noble disdain to form it with a prince. The concubine was not excluded 
from the sacraments of the church, so long as she was faithful to her lover ; bat 


The piece, too, ; 


Let the learned reader compare it with the published works of | 
If be should extend | 
the comparison to the poets of Normandy, especially to Wace and to Marie de | 
France, he will feel a higher gratification—that arising from the contemplation | 


Che Albion. 


other woman ; but from that moment he was compelled to forsake his mistress, 
and never again to be alone with her. From the canons of the most ancient 
counciis and synods, we learn that the connexion was disapproved, and for some 
time opposed, by the church ; but, in the end, human nature bore away the vic- 
tory, and Holy Mother could only modify what she could not extirpate. After 
all, it may be said, this was a guilty condescension. We certainly do not mean 
to defend it; but we suspect that some kind of religious ceremony was pet- 
formed when the parties were first connected in this manner. We think that 
there were even marriages that should be considered binding for a certain period 
Only ; but after having well examined the subject, and referred to the civil, bar- 
baric, and ecclesiastical laws, we dare not assert this. One thing only is indis- 
putable—that such connexions did exist, however reluctantly sanctioned by the 
church. When, therefore, we read of bastards, we must not affix to the term 
the odious acceptation it would bear in our own days. Many were the bastards 
who inherited kingdoms ; but they were the offspring of such connexions, and 
they were rendered legitimate before they could receive homage from the ba- 
Tonial vassals,—before even they could be named. In fact, no bastard, even in 
this sense, could be the lord of any knight, until he had obtained the necessary 
diploma of legitimization. If, in after years,—probably to the close of his life, 
—he was still called bastard, the name was one of distinction only: it had 
merely reference to his former state of disqualification. From sucha connex- 
ion sprung our William the Conqueror, who was made legitimate by the act of 
his liege superior, the Sovereign of France,—an act confirmed by the Pope. 
We may add, that his mother became the wife,—though this fact would not re- 
move the disability attached to his birth,—of the Duke of Normandy, his 
father.—London Atheneum. 
— 


TOUR THROUGH THE MANUFACTURING DIS- 
TRICTS IN ENGLAND. 
A Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of England in the Summer 
of 1835. By Sir George Head. 
[Second Notice.) 

We promised to return to this work, and will keep our word, though some- 
what pressed for room. The account of the Huddersfield tunnel may interest 
our readers :— 

‘* Between Huddersfield and the village of Marsden, where the tunnel com- 
mences, there are on the canal forty-two locks, the turnpike-road leading by 
the side, along higher ground, through a romantic glen, which assumes gradual- 
ly a more and more mountainous character. The mouth of the tunnel is about 
seven miles distant from Huddersfield, a little to the north of the canal. Here 
the Manchester road commences a stupendous ascent, of a mile and a half in 
continuation, so that, were it not that the tunnel pioclaims its own wonders, 
being in length three miles and a quarter, cut through the middle of a solid 
mountain,—the face of the country altogether would seem to bid defiance to 
such a work of art. The cost is said to have been £300,000, which brings the 
expense to £1 5s. 3.1-3d. perinch. * * The span of the circular aperture 
is about ten feet; the height not sufficient to allow a man to stand upright in 
the boat,—those used in this navigation being of a narrow, compact build, suit- 
ed to the service, and capable of carrying from twelve to twenty tons. 

** The operation of working the buat through is a singular one ; and perform- 
ed by a description of labourers adventitiously hired forthe purpose. * * * 
These men, from the nature of their service, are called * leggers,’ for they 
literally work the boat with their legs, or kick 1t from one end of the tunnel to 
the other; two ‘ leggers’ in each boat lying on their sides back to back, derive 
a purchase from shgglder to shoulder, and use their feet against the opposite 
walls. It is a hard oltbice. performed in total darkness, and not altogether void 
of danger, as the roof is composed of loose materials, in some parts, continual- 
ly breaking in. ‘Two hours is the time occupied in legging a boat through, and 
a legger earns a shilling for a light boat ; after twelve tons he receives one shil- 
ling and sixpence ; and so on.” 

We must, before we leave Huddersfield, take a peep into the pig-market :— 

“The Huddersfield pig-market has attained much celebrity, and is furnished 
almost exclusively from Ireland, via Liverpool, whence these anitnals pass in 
droves, not only through the manufacturing districts, but even to more remote 
parts of the country. ‘The breed of Irish pigs is improved tenfold within the 
last few years: besides, as they live on more equal terms with their masters 
| than the English hog, as regards the privileges of air and exercise during the 
| period of fattening, they are considerably less oppressed by their weight while 
‘onthe march. Thus they are greedily bought up, and are really worthy, in 
| every sense of the word to a spectator, of the encomium passed on them by a 
| farmer, upon whose recommendation I made it a point to attend on a Hudders- 





field market-day, ‘ Lord, sir,’ said he, * they are such beauties !’ 
**On arriving at the market-place half an hour before the time of commencing 
business, not a pig was to be seen; but on learning the different droves were 
at that time undergoing ablution at the river, 1 waiked thither in order to see the 
| performance. Few, indeed, are the services a pig receives at the hands of his 
| master without remonstrance; and reasunably,—for never, as a Greek author 
| has somewhere observed, are human hands laid upon him but either to curtail 
by cunning devices his animal enjoyment, or execute upon his person one vile 
purpose or another: however, on the present occasion, to my great surprise, 
fur I should have thought washing second only to shearing, every pig submitted 
to the ceremony with most perfect complacency; in fact, being heated and 
| feverish after their journey, they seemed delighted by the cooling process. 
| The herd being driven up to their bellies in the river, one man was entirely 
| occupied in sluicing thei with water from a pail, which he continually dipped 
| in the stream and emptied over their backs. Another fellow anointed them, 
one after another, with yellow soap, and as soon as he had raised a copious 
lather rubbed the hide, first soundly with his hands, and then with the teeth of 
| a horse-mane comb ;—now and then, in particular cases, it became necessary 
| tohave recourse to an instrument of still greater power,—his broad thumb 
nail. After rubbing and lathering for some time, they were sluiced again, and 
as pailful after pailful descended on their hides, no sound was heard among 
them—not even a wince or snort; on the contrary, every now and then a soft 
happy grunt (and a grunt is an expression of happiness among the whole animal 
kingdom, rational or irrational) seemed unequivocally to describe their perfect 
content and satisfaction. 

‘Their bristles shining like silver-wire, each lot were now driven to the 
market-place, where, provided with an ample bed of clean straw, they disposed 
themselves according to their separate parcels, with such economy of space, 
that a spectater would have been considerably inclined to underrate their numbers ; 
for there were not fewer than 600 present.” 

At Dewsbury we have an account of a new trade which has sprung up of late 
years—that of grinding old garments into new :— 

‘* Literally tearing in pieces fusty old rags, collected from Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Continent, by a machine called a ‘devil,’ till a substance very like the 
original wool is reproduced: this, by the help of a small addition of new wool, 
is respun aud manufactured into sufdry useful cvuarse articles, such as the 
wadding which Messrs. Stultze ani Co. introduce within the collars of their 
very fashionable coats, ard various descriptions of druggets, horse-sheet- 
ing, &c. 

“The trade or occupation of the late owner, his life and habits, or the filthi- 
ness and antiquity of the garment itself, oppose no bar to this wonderful pro- 
gress of regeneration; whether from the scarecrow or the gibbet, it makes no 
difference : so that, according to the transmutation of human affairs, it no 
doubt frequently does happen, without figure of speech or metaphor, that the | 
| identical garment to-day exposed to the sun and rain in a Kentish cherry- | 

orchard, or saturated with tobacco-smoeke on the back of a beggar in a pot- 
| house, is doomed in its turn, ‘ perfusus liquidis odoribus,’ to grace the swelling | 
| collar, or add dignified proportion to the chest of the dandy. Old flannel | 
| petticoats, serge and bunting. are not only unravelled and brought to their 
original thread by the claws of the devil, but this machine, by thé way, simply 
}a series of cylinders armed with iron hooks, effectually, it is said, pulls to 
| pieces and separates the pitch-mark of the sheep's back,—which latter operation 
really is a job worthy of the very devil himself. ‘Those who delight in matters 
of speculation have here an ample field, provided they feel inclined to extend 
| their researches on this doctrine of the transmigration of coats: for their 
| imagination would have room to range in unfettered flight, even from the blazing 
| galaxy of a regal drawing-room down to the night cellars and lowest haunts 
| of London, Germany, Poland, Portugal, &c, as well as probably even to 
| other countries visited by the plague. But as such considerations weuld 
only tend to put a man out of conceit with his own coat, or afflict some of 
my fair friends with an antipathy to flannel altogether, they are much better let 
aece, * * 
It is really extraordinary to observe, un taking a portion of shoddy in the 
hand as it comes from the mill, the full extent of its tranamutation—how per- 
| fectly the disentanglement of the filament has been effected ; although, notwith- 
| standing its freshened appearance, time and temperature must have inevitably 
| brought it nearer to the period of ultimate decay.” 
| We must conclude with a visit to Mr. Waterton, at Walton Hall. If we are 
| to administer justice according to the same standard which has recently been ap- 
| plied to certain “ Pencillings,” we should here frown, and say that such details 
ought not to have been published ; as it is, we shall extract rather than reprove ; 
| and, leaving the description of the crocodile whilom ridden by the singular owner 
| of this mansion, and of the nondescript, by whose engraved head he has seen it 
| pleasant to mystify the public—draw upon the Home Tour for a “ prospect ” of 

















if she went astray, she was as severely punished as if she were the wife. If | the grounds of Walton Hall. 


he, too, sinned with any other women, he was visited with ecclesiastical punish- 
ment no less severe than if she were his wife. He could, indeed, marry any 


** Away we walked, straight from the doors, without a soul to interrupt us ; 
forthe habits of the owner are active and early: to think and to act being 
‘ 


229 


yee vin synonymous terms, nothing once thought of remains to be done,— 
sides, we were, above all things, in a park pcaeupied by a high stone wall. 
“We left the island by the drawbridge before tioned ; there is no other 
access to the house ; and this being but slightly built, is not sufficiently strong 
for the transport of heavy articles of home consumption, such as coal, &c. 
All such, therefore, are ferried across the moat in a small vessel for the pur- 


o Within the moat, close to the bridge, stands an ivy-clad battlement, al? 
that remains of the ancient wall that in former times surrounded the island. 
The original gate is still preserved, of massive oak ; and here a bullet is to be 
seen, deeply embedded in the wood, said to have been shot froma pistol by 
the hand of Cromwell himself, on being refused admittance, when, at the head 
of 4. squadron of cavalry, he called upon the ancestor of Waterton to sur- 
render. 

**In the midst of the ivy, and partially hidden by its leaves, is a plain: 
wooden cross; in such a situation this sacred symbol has a striking effect, for 
while it testifies the firm adherence of the owner to his ancient faith, it is not 
re calculated to excite in the bosom of a stranger a confidence in his hospi- 

y. 

‘After examining the aforesaid gate, many centuries old, as appears by its 
model, as well as the massive fragment of the original wall, sufficient in its 
state of preservation, and in its dimensions, to serve as a sample of what the 
whole had been in former days, I was proceeding to walk on, when ‘ Stop,’ 
said my host, and, at the same time, taking a small stick out of my hand, he 
inflicted a few gentle taps on the ivy above. ‘Not at home,’ said he, returning 
me the stick. A pet owl, as I afterwards learnt, had here established his resi- 
dence :—his usual babits being to mouse by night and slumber by day, the 
above signal was intended to request him to make his appearance ; on the pre- 
sent occasion, whether he happened to be sound asleep, absent on business, or 
troubled with indigestion, I never discovered ; at all events, he disregarded the: 
invitation. 

‘* Near this spot was a circular pillar of stone, perforated all round with small 
apertures, after the fashion of those in a pigeon-house, the object being to afford 
an habitation for starlings ; in the same pillar, other holes of still smaller dimen- 
sions were likewise bored in order, the latter for tom-tits. In neither case did 
justice appear to be rendered by the birds to the intentions of the architect, 
their capricious fancy not being determinable by human sagacity and obser- 
vation. 

‘On the lawn, before crossing the moat, stood an extraordinary sun-dial, or’ 
more properly speaking, a cluster of sun-dials, for it consisted of an incosa- 
hedron, on each of whose twenty sides was a separate dial; all the twenty 
gnomons being parallel with its poles. * * 

‘Mr. Waterton takes special delight in studying the habits, and attending to: 
the motions and conversations, of his feathered visitants; sometimes regarding 
them, while engaged in their natural occupation, through a powerful telescope 
from his drawing-room windows; and at other times observing their move- 
ments from various points of ambush on the banks of the lake. ‘To aid the lat- 
ter recreation, a well grown wood extends for a considerable distance along the 
water’s edge. " 

‘* We were walking through this wood, when Mr. Waterton, making a sudden: 
turn towards the water, beckoned me to a spot where stood an ancient oak, hol- 
low with age, and covered withivy. In the hollow part a bench had been intro- 
duced, which latter formed a comfortable seat ; and as it afforded a view of the 
the lake, partially intercepted by bushes and thick boughs of trees, it was occa- 
sionally used as one of the points of ambush before alluded to. Here we sat 
for some time looking at the birds, during which period I may safely affirm, that 
I never beheld, even in a savage country, wild fowl more at their ease, or more 
thoroughly in a state of nature; for, in point of fact, they dabbled and sported 
about quite as independently, and with as little concern, as if the race of man 
were blotted out of creation. When we came out of the tree, I was asked what 
I though of it? I replied, just as I thought, that it was a noble old tree, and a 
remarkably fine object. I was then made acquainted with its history. This tree 
had only existed, or rather stoud, in its present position, during the last six years ; 
its original situation being one, wherein its massive trunk and bold outline were 
entirely lost to the surrounding landscape : it was therefore carefully taken down 
by a horizontal cut close to the ground, placed upon a timber-tug, and, by the 
aid of several horses, conveyed to this new spot. Here, placed upright inge- 
niously, upon a solid stone foundation, the ivy, which at the same time was 
planted around it, has since grown up and flourished, so that it may fairly be 
expected to maintain the pseudo honours of antiquity for at least another gene- 
ration.”’ 

We now take leave of this volume, wherein Sir George, like the Dewsbury 
Devil above described, has turned the common materials of every-day life to 
most pleasant uses, 


—>— 
Suntmary. 


The new Portuguese Tariff is not agreed to, and as the old one has expired, 
much disappointment may in the interim be experienced by British commer- 
cialists. 

The Paris General Shipwreck Society has received a letter from the Morocco 
Ambassador at London, announcing that his Sovereign has issued orders to his 
Consuls and naval officers, under pain of disgrace, to treat in future the crews of 
vessels wrecked on the coasts of his kingdom with the utmost humanity. 

The French papers mention the reception of the Dukes of Orleans and Ne- 
mours on their arrival in the Prussian capital. The court was absolutely pro- 
digal of its attentions, and nething was neglected which could possibly contribute 
to their satisfaction. But it was the manner in which they were received by 
the Prussian people which constitutes the most remarkable and instructive fea- 
ture of the intelligence. When they made their appearance at the theatre, 
the whole audience simultaneously rose, and gave them the most enthusiastic 
greeting. 

There is no truth in the report that an emigrant ship, the}Charles of Charles- 
town, bound for the United States, foundered off Cape Clear with 300 passen- 
gers on board, as stated by a Cork paper. 

Greece, but Living Greece no more !—So at least we must infer from the fol- 
lowing :— 

Prince Puckler Muskau writes from Patras, 15th January, this year, to M. 
Leopold Scheler of Muskau—* Greece isin the most deplorable condition ; 
much lower in every respect in civilization than Barbary, and, as I hear, quite 
laid waste. You have seen the beautiful plain of Patras, now a desert overgrown 
with weeds and rushes, and without a single tree where furmerly 100,000 grew. 
Robbers make the whole country extremely unsafe, and yesterday I came to @ 
mill in the mountains, the owner of which, after being robbed, had his nose and 
ears cut off, and if I read right, his mouth also, as a remedy against freedom of 
speech. But for the English Consul I should be almost starved here, and yet 
every body tells me that Patras is the principle town in New Greece, not ex- 
cepting even Athens!" The Prince is now at Constantinople.— Conversations 
Blatt. 

A letter from the frontiers of Russia, dated May 5th, given by the Augsburg 
Gazette observes that the reduction in the Austrfan army must have Leen con- 
certed with the other great Powers. This reduction consists more particularly 
in the prolongation of furloughs, the placing in disposability of two companies 
in each of the 31 battalions of the landwehr, and the suppression of a considera- 
ble number of trains of artillery. ‘The plan upon which the reduction is effected 
will have the immense advantage of producing a great saving in the finances, 
and at the same time keeping on foot imposing forces that at the first signal 
may be collected together. 

Constantinople, April 27.—The Sultan has resolved to have a permanent Am- 
bassador at the Austrian Court, and his chvice has fallen on Abmud Fethi 
Pacha, who was lately sent to Vienna on an extraordinary mission. M. Mau- 
nagine, who had hitherto been Chargé d’Affairs at Vienna, and who arrive} 
here on the 24th, is to be Counsellor of Legation. 


Letters from St. Petersburgh to the 2d (14th) May, contain the answer of 

Lord Durham to an applieation made to him by Mr. Gisborne, the British Con- 

| sul, at the instance of some of the merchants, to request to know whether they 

might continue their transactions with the assurance that the peace of the two 

countries would not be disturbed. Lord Durham’s answer states that the ne- 

| gotiations between the two countries have been, and still remain, on the most 

| amicable footing, and with every prospect of their so continuing. He also 

| mentions that the Emperor had expressed himself in terms of great satisfaction 

at the conduct of the English merchants resident in St. Petersburg, and beg- 
ged that Lord Durham would make his good opinion known to them. 


The latest report from the clubs is of a decisive intimation having beerr 
given from the highest authority that if a certain legal case is brought into Court, 
the defendant in the action will not be allowed to hold his present situation, 
Rumour says, that from this consideration, and the unpleasant disclosures whiely 
would arise from the correspondence being made public, an arrangement has 
been offered of £20,000 for the suppression of the letters, and withdrawing of 
the action. The result will show what foundation exists for this report, which 
is at present currently believed. 

A Brussels Journal says, ‘* We may now go to Antwerp in one hour. Shortly 
we shall be able to reach Paris in six hours, Berlin in 16, and St. Petersburg in 
60. If it were possible to make a journey round the world on a continuous 
railroad, it would be accomplished in six weeks.” 

New Paris Fashion —The elegantes of Paris, not finding their summer 
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sufficient guard against the present unseasonable weather, have adopt- 
ve ae pretty mid r a taunt in the form of a deep full cape — 
below the elbow, like those worn with cloaks. They are made in blue, white, 
or pink satin, lined with white, and trimmed with swansdown, and are so con- 
venient for the promenade or opera that they are already universal. 
—_— 


JUSTICE TO IRELAND. 
[The following, for which we are indebted toa correspondent of the Times, 
seems to us to be a puculiarly important ———— " at the present moment. 
i i headed Justice to injured Ireland. 
7 Tee Aaieator” will have it, that Ireland ‘* shares our burdens,” and has been 
grossly injured and ill-treated by the mother-country. Sir Henry Parnell, an 
Irishman and a Government-man, says, iu his work oo * Financial Reform, 
“ Jf the population of Ireland be taken at 8,000,000, the amount (of eee 
paid by each individual will, on an average, be éen shillings. The revenue pai 
in Great Britain is at the rate of sizty shillings a-head !” Look, too, at the fol- 
owing :— 
oe of Public Money to Ireland during Ten Years, from 1823 to 1833, 
as compared with similar Grants to Scotland during the same period. . 
tracted from the “ Finance Accounts,” Class VI., entitled ** Description © 
Grants.” 
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were the common people tolerably steady in the judgment which they formed, 
we should hold the interference of a superior order, such as the House of 
Lords, not only auperfluous, but wrong ; for when everything is allowed to dif- 
| ference of rank and education which the actual state of these advantages de- 
serves, that conclusion, after all, is most likely to be right and expedient, which 
| appears to be so tothe separate judgment and decision of a great majority of 
| the nation ; at least, that in general, is right for them, which is agreeable to 
their fixed opinions and desires. But when we observe what is urged as the 
public opinion, to be, in truth, the opinion only, or perhaps the feigned profes- 
| sions, of a few crafty leaders ; that the numbers, who join in the cry, serve 
| only to swell and multiply the sound, without any accession of judgment, or 
exercise of understanding ; and that oftentimes,the wisest counsels have been 
| thus overborne by tuuimult and uproar ;—we may conceive occasions to arise, In 
| which the commonwealth may be saved by the reluctance of the nobility to 
adopt the caprices, or to yield to the vehemence of the common people. — We 
think this occasion has at present arisen in the case of the Irish Municipal 
Bill, and has repeatedly arisen since the passing of the Reform Act. The 
Lords, by the constitution, are just as much independent of the Commons as 
the Commons are of the Lords ; they exist as a check to the Commons as much 
as the Crown exists a3 a check to both, and on their wisdum, and a due and 
resolute maintenance of their proper functions, the people look for the security 
of their liberties, their rights, and properties, equally as upon the other two 
branches of government. We are quite sure, therefore, that the heart of the 
public is too sound and uncorrupted to tolerate any measure which shall either 
limit, or in any degree materially extinguisa, the independent privileges of the 
Lords : they are safe in the confidence and affection of an immense majority of 
the people. 

The House of Lords has always been favourable to the liberties of the sub- 
ject. We owe to the barons Magna Charta, and thereby the effectual reduction 
of the power of the crown long before the Commons existed as an influential 
part of the state. If they fel! with the crown in the rebellion in the reign of 
Charles I. they were mainly the means of resuscitating it in the hands of his 
successor. In the reign of James I] when the Commons were at once mal- 
content and timid, the Lords invited over the Prince of Orange, crowded to the 
Protestant standard, and finally established the glorious work of the revolution. 
In reading the late histories of James the Second, particularly that of Sir James 
Mackintosh, we find that the City of London would have entered into a com- 
promise with James whilst the Prince of Orange was at Whitehall, had it not 
been for the firmness of the Lords. Again, by the vigour of Lord Somers and 
the peers of those days, the Act of Settlement was passed with so many liberal 
concessions to the Dissenters and the popular cause, and by their aid the 
throne of the realm was effectually secured to the House of Hanover. 

With so many titles and claims upon popular affection, we should deem it the 
greatest national calamity to see any attempt made to impair the constitutional 
efficiency of thia branch of the Legislature. But how is it that Mr. O’Connel! pro- 
poses to deal out his measure? Are the peers toelect themselves, as the Irish and 
Scotch peers are at present elected out of the body of their own peerage! This 
would not answer the purpose of the agitators, as it would tend to expel all the 
Whig peers, and retain the Tories only ; or, secondly, is the House of Peerstobe 
remodelled after the example of the old republics. If so, the people would get no 
advantage by the change,—for in the Roman republic the senate was not filled 
by popular election, but, with some exceptions as to persons holding offices, the 
senatorial rank was hereditary in families ‘Thirdly, or rather are we to follow 
the example of the French house of peers? If 0, littleSRould be gained—the 
only difference between the French and English peers being, that in England the 
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POOR. | Pa £. 
For the employment of the poor - - - - | 140,000* 
For such measures as the exigencies of distress 
in 1833 may require - - - - - - = | — 
issi Shari ions - - | , . 
Commissioners of Charitable Donation Pe 346,422 
ACADEMIES, HOSPITALS, &c. | 
Royallrish Academy - - - - - - + - | 3,000 
—- Cork Institution - - - - - - - | 14,263 
-Dublin Society - - - - - - - - | 68,500t 
Belfast Academical Institution - - - - - | 6,000 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum, Dublin - - - | 65,978 
Female Orphan House - ditto - - - - | 17,335 
Westmoreland Lock Hospital ditto - - - - 30,961 
Lying-in Hospital - - - ditto- - - - 26,407 
Dr. Steven’s Hospital - ditto - - + - 15,856 
Fever Hospital - - - ditto - - - - 37,668 
Hospital for Incurables - ditto - - - - 4,140 
Foundling Hospital - - ditto - - - - 307,525 
Hibernian Marine Society ditto - - - - 16,118 
Society for Soldiers’ children - - 74,115 
House of Industry - - - + - += - = = yes 
. ug Societ _- £ & © ¢ @ 6 @ 5 
Farming Society o0n,ane 
EDUCATION. 
Protestant Charter Schuols - - - - - - 154,941 
Society for Education of Poor - - - - - 193,000 
Lord-Lieutenant, in aid of Schools erected by 
Voluntary Contribution - - - - + - 66,000 
—— 413,941 
PUBLIC WORKS, &c. 
Donaghadee Harbour - - - - - - = - 119,577 
Houth, ditto - - - - - - - 2* + = 37,898 
Dunmore, ditto - - - - - - + + + - 8,000 
Dunbary and Kingston - - - - - + - 291,000 
Board of Works - - + - = = = + = 170,137 
For Inland Navigation - - - - - = - 48,395 
Certain public works - - - - - + + = 149,300 | 
omen} 6 006,907 | 
POLICE AND CRIMINAL BUSINESS 
Dublin Police - - - - - + = += = = 249,753 
Publishing Proclamations - - 2 ee 58,300 
Criminal Prosecutions - - - - - + - - 398,289 | 
— —— -—_ 706,342 | 
3,179,240 
Cost of Judicial Establishment for one year, 1830, including 
Salaries of Judges, from the Chancellor down, Inspector &- ee ¢, 


of Prisons, &c. - . ‘ . - ‘ fy 
Revenue of Ireland, one year, 1828 - - - - 4,685,642 16 4 
Rate of Collection £13 16s. 3d. per cent. 





Of which revenue, Assessed Taxes - - : . Nil. 
SCOTLAND. 
Grants of Public Money to Scotland for Ten Years, 1823 to 1833. 
Fy &- 
For the poor- - - - - - - - = + = Nil. 
For Academies, Hospitals, &c. - - - - - Nil. 
For Education - - - = + - - 2 + = Nil. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 








College of Edinburgh - - - - + + + = 50,000 
Caledonian Canal - - - - - + = = + 100,000t 
Port Patrick Harbour- - - - - - - = 106,912) 
POLICE AND CRIMINAL BUSINESS. Nil. 
—_—__ —| 256,912 
Cost of Judicial Establishment for one year, 1830, in- 
cluding salaries to Judges, Clerks of Session, Depu- 
ties, Sheriffs of Counties, Sheriffs’ Surplasages, Cir- £. 8. d. 
cuit Expenses, &c. —- - - - - - 150,251 2 1 3-12ths 
&. x & 


Revenue for one year, 1828 - - - - - 
Rate of Collection £6 7s. 3d. per cent. 
Of which revenue, Assessed ‘Taxes - - - - 


STATE OF GRANTS. 


4,627,340 18 6 
294,914 18 4 


£. he 4. 
Ireland in ten years . . - - - - 3,179,240 O O 


Scotland ditto - - . - - - - 256,912 0 0, 


2,922,328 0 0O 








* Of which (00,0002. in 1823, and 40,000/. in 1832. 

+ Commenced in 1829. 

} This for general good, in saving the passage by Pentland Frith. 
|| This ought, in fairness, to be charged to Ireland. 


—— 
REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Irom Bell’s Messenger. 

We touched shortly upon this subject in our last, but our attention has again 
been called to it by seeing Mr. O'Connell's motion which stands for the 6th of 
next month, and which he has the audacity to call ‘a dill to reform the House 
of Lords by extending the prin iple of legislation in the peerage, and altering the 
quality of the electors, and the mode of election.’ 

Before we consider the bearing of this bill which would effectually change 
the constitution, and reduce it from a monarchy toa republic, we will venture 
to make some few remarks on the eminent utility of the peerage in a balanced 
government like that of the British constitution. 

The proper use and design of the House of Lords are the following :—First, 
to fortify the power and to secure the stability of a regal government, by an 
order of men ecclesiastical and civil, naturally allied to the interest of church 
and state, and to the permanent institutions of the country. Secondly, to enable 
the King, by his right of bestowing the ’ 
servants of the public in a manner most 
to the nation; and thirdly, to answer a 


peerage, to reward the most emsnent 
grateful tothem, and without expense 
purpose, which is of still superior im- 
portance to the other two, and is mainly conducive to the harmony and quiet 
operation of a government like our own,—we mean, to stem the progress of 
popular fury, and to give time for due reflection and sobriety in any agitation of 
the public mind. Large bodies of men are subject to sudden phrensies ; and a 
House of Commons is as liable to these humours as any other assemblies 
ticularly in a certain state of 5 
combinations 


» par- 


Opinions are sometimes circulated amongst a multitude with- 
out proof or examination, acquiring confidence and reputation merely by being 


repeated from one to another ; and passions founded upon these opinions, dil- 


fusing themselves with a rapidity which can neither be accounted for nor resist- 
ed, may agitate a country with the most violent commotions. Now, the only 
way to stop fermentation is to divide the mass, that is, to erect different orders | 
in the community, with separate prejudices and interests. And this may occa- | 
Sionaily become the use of an hereditary nobility, invested with a share of le- 
gisiation. Averse to those prejudices which actuate the minds 

accustomed to « ondemn the clamour of the popula 

and opinions forced upon them by their infer 

Jutions which are founded in the folly and violenc 


Ww e of the lower part of the com- 
Howe. Vere the voice of the people always dictated by reflection, and the 
House of Commons the true representative of all the wants 
the people ; 


actually consider the measure | 


public opinion, and when pushed on by factious | 


of the vulgar,— } ther it had received the sanction of the Colonial Secretary. 
ice,—disdaining to have laws | had been prevented on a former evening from going 
in rank, they will oppose reso- | ces which he was authorized to make on the part of the 


; and interests of | colonists themselves 
cid every man, or even One man in a hundred, think for himself, or 


2€ Was about to approve or censure ; or even 


peerage is hereditary, whilst in France the majority of peers are for life only. 
One other only mode remains, namely, to adopt the example of the United States 
of America, and to elect a senate by a popular nomination. ‘This would be at 
once to establih a republic both in spirit and name, and to supplant our pre- 
sent constitution by a democracy; the king in such a case being a president 
only, bearing indeed a royal designation, but totally without any such intrinsic 
and independent power as would enable him to exercise the functions of 
monarchy, and to protect himself and his remaining prerogatives against turbu- 
lence and caprice. 

Nothing indeed can be more manifest than that wherever the people choosei 
their governors altogether the state is then purely democratic—the people 


| thenceforwards have all the power in themselves, and nothing is wanting but 
| some popular commotion to excite, and to enable the mob and its seditious 


leaders to destroy at once allthe weak impediments which a mere nominal 
monarchy can oppose to them. One by one, every prerogative of the King 


157,648 3 33 | would be taken from him, and the new nobility, those elected by the people, 
| when they should come to understand that the people were in reality their mas- 


ters, would assuredly not expose their lives and fortunes, and new dignities, in 
defence of a King without power, and against a people and their leaders who 
| could send them at will to the gibbet and the scaffold. 
| The three main functions of royalty, in all the European monarchies, are, 
| that the King is the commander in-chief of all the national forces, that he hasa 
| right of declaring war &nd peace, and that he is the fountain of all honour and 
| personal distinction. Now, supposing him to be deprived of the last prerogative, 
| how long would he be enabled to retain the two former? That is to say, when 
_ deprived of al! independent power and splendour, how long would his own single 
| Strength and resources enable him toretain the above prerogatives against the 
| agitation and humours of the populace in times like the present ? 
| Wedonot intend to say, that in some state of things, and for a people very 
| differently situated and characterised from what are the circumstances and con- 
| dition, character and feelings, of English society, a republican government, with 
| monarchical forms, might not possibly be the best mode of rule; in other words, 
that the American system might nut be possibly practicable. But we do mean 
| to say, that we have no right even to entertain this question under the actual cir- 
| cumstance of our possessing another form of government and constitution, and 
| there being no shadow of a complaint that this government and constitution have 
passed into any thing like a cruel and intolerable despotism. Butit would be an 
unnecessary discussion of first principles to argue that no man has a right to 
attempt a needless change in such things as governments, and for no purpose 
whatever to incur such horrible evils as must always accompany the dissolution 
of settled forms. We have too often argued these principles to require us now 


to return to this part of the subject, and we therefore dismiss it with the words | 


of the old barons in the time of King John, ** No/umus leges Anglia mutari. 
We have not, however, amoment’s expectation that the proposition of Mr. 
O'Connell will be supported by any considerable portion of the House of Com- 
mons. However this body may be divided into parties, and some of them may 
be prepared to go great lengths, there is still such a feeling for the interest of 
| property, and such a strong conviction in the minds of all men that it is absurd 
to put such interests to peril for the sake of merely party purposes, that we en- 
| tertain very little apprehension of even fifty members being found to support a 
motion so extravagant as that of making an organic change in the constitution 
| of the House of Lords. Every one, indeed, must see, that the immediate and 
necessary result of such a change would be that of submitting and subjecting 
| everything to the House of Commons only; there would hereafter be only one 
power and one body in the state; the government would become a pure demo- 
cracy ; and, though the name and office of King might possibly be tolerated 
during the lifetime of his present Majesty, it can scarcely be expected that a 
Radical House of Commons would give a million or twoa year, or even one 
half the money, for the establishment of a future Queen, when they could have 
a president for a twentieth part of that sum. We conclude, therefore, with 
this observation,—that if O’Connell’s motion be carried, or any thing like it, his 
present Majesty will be the last of the House of Hanover who will ever reign 
in this country. Indeed, if one hundred members should be found to vote for 
any thing so truly reyolutionary, we trust the King would instantly dissolve 
parliament and appeal to the people —We will venture to say that such renegades 


to the constitution would never again be able to force an entrance into the House 
of Commons. 


KimMpevial Parliament, 


NORTH AMERICAN BANKING COMPANY. 
es mceinneelie House of Commons, June 7. 
Mr. ROEBUCK, pursuant to the notice he gave yesterday, wished to call the 
attention of the House to the bi'l which had been introduced relating to 
pany called the North American Banking Company, and first he wishe: 
from Mr. Speaker whether the bill was a public or private bill. 
| he understood one in which only the interests of the indivi 


} 
| 


a com- 
1 to know 
By a private bill 
Juals bringing it for- 
ward were concerned: but if he understood the object of this bill, it would 
seriously affect the interests of our North American provinces, 
| too in the most important question of their currency. Now, the North Ameri- 
| can provinces had legislatures of their own, and he thought that to pass an act 
| giving a body of men, acting as a company, powers which might interfere with 
| the currency of any of our colonies, would be an interference in their local con- 
cerns which we ougt 


t 


it not to make unless a strong case was shown for its neces- 


| sity. He wanted to know, first, then, if this was a public bill ; and next 
’ 


whe- 
He (Mr. Roebuck) 
into complaints of 
inhabitants of Lower 

Canada, and the objection to the course he proposed to take 
| mission Of inquiry was at present examining 
; but if this bill were sanctioned by the Colonj 
would it not be equally or a greater interfereuce in the private 
North American provinces. 





Sir G. GREY said, he did not know whether this was the same measure as 
that respecting which an application had been made to the Colonial-office for its 
sanction, but to that application a refusal had been given. Of the present bill 
he had no knowledge. 

The SPEAKER was understood to say that the bill sought only that the 
company should have the power of suing and being sued in the name of their 
secretary ; he considered it a private bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON said, that the Right Hon. Gentleman in the‘chair had justly 
described the object of the bill, which was to get the power of sueing and being 
sued. As a director of the company he could state that it sought no privilege 
whatever—not even that of having the shareholders liable only for the amount 
of their shares. On the proper occasion, when the bill came before the House 
he should be able to defend. j 

Mr. ROEBUCK—The power to sue and be sued might be an objectionable 
privilege to grant. The bill might tend to override the constitution of the colo- 
nies in which the company was to act ; if so, it was highly objectionable. 

Mr. ROBINSON said, that if there was anything in the bill that could be 
considered tu have that effect, it would be given up. 


SALE OF LAND IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


House of Cammons, June 8. 
On the first order of the day being read, 


Mr. WARD said, it was his intention, pursuant to the notice he had given, to 
take this opportunity of bringing forward his motion for the appoiniment ef a 
committee to inquire into the different modes in which land has been and is stil] 
disposed of in the British colonies and in the United States of North America. 
The Hon. Member was proceeding, when 

Sir G. GREY said, that it would perhaps save the time of the House and that 
of his Hon. Friend if he should now state that he had no objection to the ap- 
pointment of the committee, provided its inquiries were limited to our Australian 
colonies If his Hon. Friend consented to take the committee thus limited, per- 
haps he might not feel it necessary to detain the House, which might then pro- 
ceed with the orders of the day. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said he had intended to move, as an amendment, that the 
committee be extended to the Canadas. 

Mr. WARD felt that he had no choice; if he did not take the offer of his 
Hon. Friend now, it might be several weeks before he could get an opportunity 
of bringing his motion forward, and then it would be too late for the present ses- 
sion. At the same time he was anxious to have an opportunity of stating the 
grounds of his motion, which might be of some use in directing the committee in 
their inquiries. 

The SPEAKER suggested that the Hon. Member might have an opportunity 


of bringing on his motion after the orders of the day should have been dis- 
posed of. 


The motion then stood over. 

At a subsequent part of the evening, 

Mr. WARD moved for the appointment of the select committee on the 
subject, which it will be seen was mentioned in the early part of the evening.— 
Ordered. 

The House then adjourned, at a quarter to 1 o'clock. 


In the House of Lords yesterday the Royal Assent was given by commission 
to the Consolidated Fund Bill, the West India Judicature Bill, the Abolition of 
Slavery (Jamaica) Bill, the Seamen’s Fund (Shetland) Bill, and several private 
bills. —June 7. 

IRISH MUNICIPAL REFORM. 
House of Commons, June 9. 

Lord J“ RUSSELL, in bringing this subject under the notice of the House, 
began by saying, that while he should abstain froin any expressions that might 
be calculated to excite exasperation, he must insist upon the maintenance of the 
privileges of the House. He said, that at present they stood upon the defen- 
sive. ‘They had sent up bills to the House of Lords for the reform of corpora- 
tions in England and Scotland, and although many alterations had been made in 
these bills, yet the bills ultimately passed into law, and they seemed to prove 
that both Houses concurred in the opinion that municipal corporations were de- 
sirable institutions. ‘The Commons had acted in the same manner with regard 
to Ireland. They had sent up a similar bill for Ireland to the Lords, and what 
had the Lords done with it? They had returned it with the title altered, with 
the preamble changed, with 106 out of 140 clauses omitted, and 18 others in- 
troduced. Little of the original bill remained. To show the spirit in which 
the Lords had acted it would he sufficient to state that they had actually framed 
their amendments in conformity with an instruction which the Commons had 
deliberately rejected. His Lordship inferred from this circumstance that the 





and that | 


i grievan- | 
was, that a com- 
g into the complaints made by the 


al Secretary, 
affairs of our 


Lords did not desire to keep in harmony with the Commons. After quoting a 
precedent which occurred in 1661, and the gist of which is that the Commons 
refusing to concur in certain amendments made by the Lords in a bill for regu- 
| lating corporations—most of those alterations were subsequently withdrawn, 

and others being substituted for them, the bill passed into law—Lord John Rus- 
sell expressed a hope that the present House of Commons would act at least in 
the spirit of the Restoration and Royalist House of 1661. The precedent 
showed that they might restore the leading principles of their own bill, and that 
it was not necessary for them to reject the Lords’ amendment altogether. 

Lord John Russell then proceeded to review in detail the amendments of the 
Lords. The only points of this part of his speech which it is necessary to 
record here (and the necessity arises from the fact that they were completely 
erroneous and mistaken) may be briefly described. He said, that while the bill 
of the House of Lords professed to abolish and put an end to corporations, 
great care had been taken in it to preserve for their natural Jives all the old offi- 
cers of the corporations in their respective places. Thus the Lords’ bill was, 
| in fact, a bill to continue for the present generation, under less responsibility 

than at present, all the persons holding office in those corporations which, ac- 
cording to the admission of the Lords themselves, ought to be abolished. 
| Then the whole of the corporate property of Ireland was te be vested in com- 
| missioners, which he never would consent to, inasmuch as he considered it a 
| violation of the rights of property, and asa regulation which could lead to 
nothing but jobbing and favouritism. Interest would be made with the com- 
| missioners to make a road here and build a bridge there, and local wants would 
not be for amoment considered in opposition to the desires of party. But his 
chief objection to the arrangement was, that it proceeded upon the new and 
despotic principle of fixing in the central government powers which were better 
ard more constitutionally placed when placed locally. 

Lord John Russell next betook himself to the statement of his own proposal. 
| It is, that the towns in schedules A and B of the original Commons’ bill, shall, 

together with Carrickfergus, making in all 12, (Belfast, Cork, Dublin, Galway, 
Kilkenny, Limerick, Waterford, Clonmel, Drogheda, Londonderry, Sligo, and 
| Carrickfergus,) be placed in one schedule, and all the clauses which the Lords 
have struck out revived, with the view of applying them to the above mentioned 
towns—in other words, corporations are to be established in those towns. The 
| remainder of the towns in the schedules of the original bill are not to be cor- 
porations, but are to be brought under the operation of the act 9 George IV., 
and all corporate property, together with the power of appointing local officers, 
will be made over to the commissioners elected under that act. These towns 
| again will be divided into two schedules: in the towns in the first the commis- 
| sioners’ will be elected by the £10 householders, while in the towns in the 
second they will be elected by the £5 householders. The adoption of the act 
9 George 1V. will be compulsory in the first class of these towns, but it will be 
voluntary in the second. The difference, therefore, between the measure he 
proposed and that of the Lords was this,—namely, that his insisted upon 
local government, while that of the Lords transferred the government of locali- 
ties to the Executive. 
Having thus stated his plan, Lord John Russell concluded by warning the 
House, that the first cannon-ball that might be fired in Europe would be a sig- 
| nal for their retracting the denials which some of them were disposed to make 
to Treland, and that they would then bring upon the country the disgrace of con- 
| ceding in its need what it had unjustly withheld in its glory. 
The SPEAKER having put the question, 
Lord J. 





RUSSELL again rose and said, the way in which he proposed the 
House should proceed, consistently with their usual forms, would be to postpone 
for the present the two or three first clauses, in which the amendments were 
not of any vital importance, and apply themselves at once to the 4th clause, 
which bad been struck out of the bill. He should therefore move that the 
House disagree with the Lords’ amendments to that clause. 

Sir W. FOLLETT followed Lord John Russell. He confessed he could 
not see what necessity there was for going so far back as 1661 for a precedent 
to prove what nobody denied—viz., that the House of Commons might dissent 
from amendments proposed by the House of Lords, and propose others. Still 
less could he understand how the subject matter of the precedent of 1661 ap- 
plied to the matter in hand. He readily admitted the truth of what the Noble 
Lord had said as to the purport of the Lord’s amendments. It was to carry 
| into effect an instruction which, though it had been rejected by that House, had 
been approved of by a large minority. The Nuble Lord complained of this, 
and hinted that it proved an indisposition on the part of the Lords to maintain a 
good understanding with the Commons. Was this so? If it were, what did 
the plan which the Noble Lord had just announced prove? Had not the House 
| of Lords discussed and deliberately rejected by a large majority that very plan 
when it was proposed to them by the Duke of Richmond? Yet the Noble Lord 
now renewed it in the Commons, and pretended to call it a compromise with 
the Lords! With what face could the Noble Lord present it as a compromise 


to the other House, after what he had said respecting that House proceeding 
upon an instruction which the Commons had rejected! But let them look at 
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wie property, and which created new corporate bodies. 


large minority of the Commons concurred in the first two of these objects, but 
a to sanction the third. For this refusal he, and they with whom he 
prec in that House, together with the Lords, were accused of a desire to in- 
pe Ireland, and an indisposition to carry out the principle of the Emancipation 
per The charge was unfounded. The principal of the Emancipation Act 
was equality : he desired equality—perfect equality in civil and political rights 
in all classes of his fellow subjects; and it was from the conviction that by 
erecting these new corporate bodies they would establish, not only inequality, 
put positive exclusion to a portion of the inhabitants of Ireland, that the 
erection of them was resisted. The Noble Lord had entirely misunderstood 
the amendments of the Lords. The officers to whom the Noble Lord had al- 
luded held their offices for life: the original bill gave compensation to such offi- 
cers: and the amendmenjts of the Lords were precisely in the same spirit. 
Again, it had been admitted in preceding discussions over and over again, that 
Irish ‘corporations possess no functions properly called municipal functions ; that 
their powers regard the administration of justice only. These powers the original 
pill took away, and vested them in the Lord-Lieut. The Lords’ bill did the same. 
Thus, then, the two bills were the same on all these important points,—the 
abolition of corporations,—the transfer of corporate property to other hands, 
but to be held for the benefit of the respective towns to which it attached,—and 
the removal of all power to interfere in the administration of justice. Both 
pills, moreover, proceeded on a different principle to thatof the English and 
Scotch bills—thus acknowledging that there was something in the condition of 
Ireland which rendered it necessary to legislate for that country in a manner 
different to that in which Parliament legislated for other parts of the empire. 
As to municipal functions, properly so called, what arrangements had the Lords 
made’ Why, they had vested all matters which these functions regarded in the 


of the commissioners elected under the 9th of George IV. ‘The Learned Gen- 
tleman observed that Lord John Russell had alsu mistaken the Lords’ amend- 


ments, so far as regarded the vesting corporate property in the hands of com- | 


missioners. The amendments vested itin the hands of Government commis- 
sioners provisionally only, directing those commissioners to pay the salaries of 
the Recorder and of the Judges of the local courts, and then to pay over the 
residue to the trustees or commissioners elected under local acts, or under the 
act of the 9th of George IV. Thus it was impossible that the jobbing or 
favouritism depicted by the Noble Lord could possibly occur. The Noble Lord 
had forgotten to mention the fact that the Lords’ amendments gave the com- 
missioners the power of abolishing tolls—a Lenefit much sought in Ireland, and 
which the corporation report recommended, but which the Ministerial bill did 
not confer. Thus, then, it was clear that corporations were not wanted in Ire- 
land for municipal purposes ; indeed, it had been admitted on the other side that 
they were wanted for other purposes—to be made into small schools for agita- 
tion under the direction of the great school at Dublin. ‘This was, in one word, 


the object of the bill, anda large minority of that House and the House of | 


Lords refused to carry out the object, because they believed it would be inju- 
rious, and not beneficial, to Ireland. 

The above sketches of the two principal speeches of the evening, however 
imperfect, have left us no room to notice the rest. The speakers were Mr. W 
O’Brien, Mr. Ewart, Colonel Conolly, Lord Clements, Captain F. Berkeley, Mr. 
G. Price, Mr. Ward, Ma. G. A Hamilton, Mr. O’Lochlen, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Cal- 
laghan, Mr. D. Browne, and Mr. Finch. 

STATE OF CANADA. 
House of Commons, June 10. 

Mr. HUME presented a petition from the Assembly of Upper Canada, stating 
that, unless justice was done to them, they should be obliged to stop the sup- 
plies. It was his wish, as well as his duty, to abstain from any remarks upon 
the petition, being anxious that it should be presented in a manner calculated 
to bring before the House a question of so much importance. He should, at 
another period, bring the subject under the consideration of the House. 

Sir GEORGE GREY would not enter into the merits of the petition, as 
he understood that it had been presented in order to be taken into consideration 
on some future day. He understood that the petition contained a charge affect- 
ing character. He shvuuld feel it his duty, if the House ordered the petition 
to be printed, to move for the production of the despatch relating to the charge. 

The petition was then ordered to be printed. 


—>— 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 

In the House of Commons on the 3lst May, Mr. T. Duncombe, for the pur 
pose of affording the House an opportunity of expressing its opinion on the sub- 
ject, moved an address to his Majesty to use his good offices with his ally the 
King of the French for the liberation of the Prince de Polignac, and Messrs. 
de Peyronnet, Chantelause, and Guernon de Ranville. 
pressed sympathy for the situation of thuse captives, but submitted that it was 
a subject on which the Ministers could not advise his Majesty to interfere. After 


expressions of sympathy from other members, Mr. T. Duncombe withdrew his | 


motion, stating that his chief object had been to call forth the opinion of that 
house, and that he should content himself with the expression of opinion that 
had been given. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer on the same day moved a resolution de- 
claratory of the expediency of introducing a bill to remove the civil disabilities 
to which the Jews at present are exposed, which was agreed to. 

After three days debate in the House, Lord Stanley’s amendment to the 
ministeria! Irish tithe Bill terminated on the 3d of June, and was negatived 
by a majority of 39. 
the debate. 

The debate on the Lords’ amendment to the Irish Municipal Bill was con- 
cluded in the House of Commons on the 11th June after a most intesesting de- 
bate. 
was carried by a majority of 86. It may be well imagined that this apparently 
irreconcilable difference between the two houses excites great sensation in the 
political circles throughout the Kingdom. 

In the House of Commons, a motion was made by Mr. Ward fora select 
committee to inquire into the different modes in which land had been, and is at 
present, disposed of in the British colonies, and in the United States of North 
America, with a view to ascertain that mode which would be most beneficial in 
future, both to the colonies and to the mother country, and which might be 
brought more peculiarly to bear upon the present state of Ireland, as connected 
with the question of the poor laws. 

In reply to a London Mercantile House, who had applied to their Government 
to obtain from the Government of Brazil indemnification for their property taken 
from on board the Brigantine Clio, near the mouth of the Para river, the Fo- 
reign Office had replied that the Government would not be justified in comply- 
ing with their demand, because the piratical act by which their loss was occa- 
sioned, appears to have been committed by persons who had by violence obtain- 
ed possession of the country, and were engaged in carrying on a civil war with 
the Brazilian Government, and under such circumstances 1t would be too rigor- 
Ous an interpretation of the treaty between the two countries, and contrary to 
equity, to insist upon an indemnity from the Brazilian Government. It appears 
that an American named Priest was concerned in the capture of this vessel ; he 
was in consequence in irons on board the British brig of war Snake. 

The Queen of Portugal opened the Cortes of that Kingdom by a speech 
which is only remarkable for the measures which are stated about being sub- 
mitted to the Legislature for the reduction in the expenditure, increase in the 
Tevenue, and the steady and gradual improvement of public credit. 

There were rumours of approaching changes in the French Ministry. It was 
said that Marshal Maison was about to retire, and would be succeeded by Gen. 
Guilleminot or Marshall Molitor. Alsothat M. Duchatel late Minister of Com- 
merce, would succeed M. D’Azgout in the Ministry of Finance. 

According to a letter from Toulon of the 1st instant, an American squadron, 
under the command of Commodore Elliot, had anchored in the roadstead, and 
alter a short stay set sail again for Genoa, on its way to the Archipelago. 

London, June 10.—The Money Market remains in the same inanimate and 
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al nature of the question before them. Ministers had introduced a bill | itself at Malaga but its attempts at i 
abolished all existing corporations, which dealt with corporate property as | Junta was displaced on the 26th. On 
The Lords and a | days, 
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tion have been unsuccesful. The | most part, of men of considerable property, above the reach of sordid tempta- 
ay 22d, disturbances, which lasted three | tion, who have an honourable fame to support, and whose habits and associa- 





Nati and in which 10 Carlists were assassinated, broke out at Carthagena. The | tions are repugnant to the cultivation of mean and contemptible vices. Look- 
, National Guard ultimately succeeded in restoring order. The Governor has | ing to the House of Lords in this light, is it not, we ask, of incalculable benefit 
| been dismissed by the Government. 


. Advices from Bayonne of the 7th confirm 
those which we yesterday gave respecting the last attack attempted by the 
Carlists Upon the line from St. Sebastian to Passages. ‘The attack was made by 
ten battalions, which were repulsed at all points, with aloss of 800 men. Up 
to the Ist of this month nothing new had passed at Vittoria. 
The Governor Genera! O'Daly and the National Guards remained quiet spec- 
| tatorsof these atrocious proceedings. On the 25th the National Guards in- 
terferred, and finished by resturing order. Forty of the rebels have been em- 
barked for Cadiz. The Governor, O'Daly, has been dismissed from his post by 
the Government. An effort was made to get up a similar riot at Saragossa, but 
General Evariste San Miguel, although latterly a personal enemy of M. Isturitz, 
maintained order and tranquility by the rigor with which he acted. 


| to the country to have such a body of men to check, not merely the democratic 
| impulses, but the venal and corrupt practices which too often infect the legisla- 
| tive hee in another place with the taint of sordid speculation! What 
| are the c ints that we bear—ay, and not unfrequently from democratic 
| quarters, of the practices of Committees of the House of Commons! When 
we are told that a number of needy, unprincipled adventurers have, under the 
specious mask of patriotism and reform, got into the House of Commons, for 
| the purpose of making a profitable traffic of their votles—when we are told that 
the grossest jobbing takes place with regard to private Bills, railway projects, 
&c., and that Commons’ legislation is but too often worked by some persons 
for the wages of venality, have we not reason to exclaim, with the late Mr. 
Cobbett, ‘* Thank God there is a House of Lords!” 
The O'Connell * Rent” collection is now in progress in England. The Duke 
of Bedford has given £100! Who would not be an agitator ? 





—— 
es June 6.—The King has been pleased to appoint the Right Hon. 
ie ee be PE ae, | ~ bg Nevers i incipal of the Shire of | By our extracts it will be seen that further butcheries, of an atrocious cha- 
Wat-Office, June €.-Scote Pasileer Gus: Gen. G. J. Earl Ludlow, G. ©, | Tete have been committed by the Spanish “liberals” on their countrymen, 
B., from the 38th Ft., to be Col., v. Gen. the Duke of Gordon, dec.—38th Ft: the Carlists. Such a picture of human depravity is lamentable and disgusting. 
Maj.-Gen. Hon. Sir ©. J. Greville, K.C. B., from the 98th Ft., to be Col, v. | It is equally lamentable to see the government of England adopting the cause, 





Gen. Earl Ludlow, app. to the command of the Scots Fusileer Gds.—98th Do : | 
Maj.-Gen. J. Ross to be Col., v. Maj.-Gen. Sir C. J. Greville, appointed to the | 


| command of the 38th Foot. 
| War Office, June 10.—2d Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Lt. E. L. Robertson, from 


| the 91st Regt. of Ft., to be Lt., v. Vandeleur, who exchs. 
| Lgt. Drags : 


| exchs, 
hands of the local boards, elected under local acts of Parliament, or in the hauds | oa “ 


| Jocelyn to be Adjt. v. Wilbraham, who resigns the Adjtcy. only.—lst West 


Lord John Russell ex- | 


| * collision” between the two Houses, and for this purpose proposed some new 
' terms, the object of which was to give Corporations to a portion of the towns 


All the prominent members of both parties took part in | 


The question being put for the rejection of the Lords amendinents, it , 


| House, particularly that of Lord Stanley, it is very doubtful if the new proposi- 





13th Regt. of 
Capt. W. Knox, from the 60th Ft., to be Capt., v. Collins, who 
25th Regt. of Ft.: Lt. C. F. Sweeney, to be Adj., v. Guille, who res. | 
Adjey. only. 31st Ft.: Lt. T. M. Gardiner, from the h. p. of the 17th | 
Regt. of Ft., to be Lt., repaying the difference he received, v. Astur, prom. ; 
Ens. E. S. Mercer, to be Lt. by pur., v. Gardiner, who rets.; D. Fyffe, Gent., 
to be Ens. by pur, v. Mercer. 35th Ft.: Lt. F. W. B. M‘Leod, from the hp. | 
| of the 64th Regt. of Ft., tobe Lt., v. J. F. Blood, who exchs. 44th Ft.: Maj. 
| G. Tryon, from the h. p. of the 2d Provisional Battalion of Militia, to be Maj. | 
v. Gray, prom. ; Capt. J. B. Ainsworth, to be Maj. by pur., v. Tryon, who rets.; | 
| Lt. R. B. M‘Crea, to be Capt, by pur., v. Ainsworth; Ens- D. 'T. Grant, to be 
| Lieutenant by purchase, vice M'Crea; George Henry Skipton, Gent,, to be 
Ensign by pur., v. Grant, 56th Foot: Robert Walter Hunter, Gent., to be 
| Ensign, by purchase, vice Lucas, whose appointment has not taken place. 
| 60th Ft.: Capt. J. G. Collins, from the 13th Lgt. Drags. to be Capt. v. Knox, 
who exchs.—79th Ft : Capt. T. W. B. Mounsteven from the h. p. Unatt. to be 
Paymaster, v. Castle app. toa Recruiting District.—83d Ft.: Ens. Fras. Wm. 
| Bowles to be Lt. by pur. v. James who rets.; W. Hamilton, Gent. to be Ens. 
by pur. v. Bowles. —84th Ft.: Ens. R. L. Coxe to be Lt. by pur. v. Thompson, 
who rets.; H. S. Blackwood, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Coxe.—S7th Ft.: 2d | 
Lt. H. Jephson to be 1st Lt. by pur. v. Cole who rets.; Robt. E. Rich, Gent. 
to be 2d Lt. by pur. v. Jephsun.—91st Ft.: Lt. R. J. O. Vandeleur from the 2d 
| Drag. Gds. to te Lt. v. Robertson whu exchs.—92d Ft.: W. R. N. Campbell, 
| Gent. to be Ens by pur. v. Monro who rets.—Rifle Brigade—2d Lt. R. V. 


| India Regt.: Hon. T. C. S. Foster to be Ensign by pur. v. Pinder, prom. 





—<—>— 
UPPER CANADA—THE ELECTIONS. 
We have just received the following letter : 


| Our elections have just closed, and closed gloriously for the Province. The 
| returns give 15 Radicals and 47 Conservatives!!! but this is not all—the latter 
| are all men of property, intelligence, and character, who will attend strictly to 
| the real interests of the country. 
Our spirited Governor may now remedy every real grievance that exists, and 
| I doubt not we shail at once return to that prosperous and cheering state of 
things from which a set of demagogues have kept her back for the past two 
| years. I write in haste with the hope this may give you the first cheering 


and Englishmen fighting in the ranks of such miscreants. 





Tne long pending controversy concerning the North Eastern boundary of the 
United States, seems still to avoid a conclusion, although in the recent corres- 
pondence between the two Governments some propositions have been made on 
the part of the British, the equity of which is admitted, but which are neverthe- 
less declined on account of some practical difficulties ia their execution. These 
difficulties, however, may be easily surmounted, if there be good faith and sin- 
cerity of purpose on both sides of the question. 

We were desirous of noticing this subject at an earlier date, but were in 
hopes of obtaining the whole correspondence. In substance it is as follows. 
In attempting to comply with the treaty of 1783, certain disputes arose con- 
cerning the chain of mountains or hills that were to form the boundary line. 
That which was proposed by the British being declined by the American Com- 
missioners as not being accordant to the description in the treaty, and the lat- 
ter having fixed upon a range considerably farther to the north, which would 
make a deep indentation into the British Territories, without being at all nearer 
the terms of the said treaty. After prolonged discussions and appeals it has 
been recently proposed on the part of the British Government to put the affair 
upon an equitable footing, by dividing the disputed portion of territory between 
the two countries. ‘The American Government allows the reasonableness of 
the proposal, but cannot accede to it, because it would be unsatisfactory to the 
State of Maine, which would thus lose a considerable portion of its claim. 
Thus at present stands the matter, except that there is a proposal, not yet ac- 
cepted, to appoint commissioners to examine the disputed district. 

It is highly desirable that this long agitated question should be set at rest, for 
the sake of both nations. Whilst the matter is thus in abeyance there re- 
mains a fine tract of country lying absolutely useless, but which might be turn- 
ed to great advantage to both sides of the controversy. It is plain that in the 
treaty of 1783, all that was wanted or intended by the contracting parttes was 
a good and sufficiently ascertained boundary, in order to prevent future dis- 
putes ; it is equally manifest that the geography of that part of the country was 
very imperfect at the time the treaty was made, and that hence the appointed 
boundary line was either disputable in itself or not discoverable. That the line 





account of our regeneration. 

The Welland Canal is in good order, and doing an excellent business in apite 
of all the falsehoods circulated by our enemies and rival to the contrary. 

July 9, 1836. 
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By al of the Shakspeare from Liverpool}, and the Ontario from London, 
we have received our regular files to the 11th ult. 
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The Irish Corporation Reform Bill was again brought before the House of | ful lakes and streams which now remain an useless waste. 


claimed by the American Government could not be that which was contem- 
plated by the British must be evident at one glance of the map, seeing that it 
not only “ cut so huge a cantle out” of the natural limits of a country, but 
also dissevered the two great parts of the British colonies from communication 


| except in peaceable times and at the summer season. 


We conceive, therefore, that the latest proposal is one that ought ‘to be re- 
ceived, as the only one that can reconcile difference growing out of ignorance 
and mistake ; and it should be the duty of all whoreally wish to see this great 


question settled, to further it according to such a straight-forward and equitable 
mode of adjustment. 


So far from Maine losing anything by this result, she will really be the gainer 
by the valuable territory which will then be available, together with the beauti- 


The inhabitants of 


Commons, on the 9th, by Lord John Russell, who at once declared that the | Maine will be aware of their bounds, they will be able to cultivate those rela- 


House could not consent to the amendments of the Lords. He nevertheless 
expressed his desire to see the question settled without bringing on the dreaded | 


and cities. His Lordship was opposed, in an able speech by Sir William Fol- 
lett, and a long debate ensued, which was resumed on the following night. A 
vote was finally taken, when there appeared for Lord John Russell’s modified 
plan a majority of 86. We have given a short sketch of two or three of the 
princ ipal speeches. 

Lord Jobn will, doubtless, carry his point in the Commons, and send his new 
bill up to the Lords ; but from the tenor of the Conservative speeches in the 


tion will be more successful than the former. ‘There is nothing wearing the 


tions of amity and good-will which doubtless are in their hearts in common 
with those of all who possess a philanthropic spirit, and the relations of com- 
merce and mutual advantage will ensue, instead of the jealousies which spring 
from the fear of encroachment, and the heart-burnings which too commonly 
arise out of disputed rights. 

The elections in Upper Canada have terminated most happily in the return of 
forty-seven members in favour of Sir Francis Head, and fifteen opposed to him. 
This is a glorious result, and exceeds all the anticipations of the most sanguine. 
Now what will my Lord Glenelg and Sir George Grey say? Will they any 
longer pursue the silly system of endeavouring to reclaim the irreclaimable, and 
of sacrificing the friends of England to the enemies of England! Sir Francis 
Head has set them a good example, and if they follow it, disaffection will soon 
be extinguished in the Colonies. 








semblance of fear or inclination to yield on the part of the Peers; on the con- 
trary, the opinion of those best competent to judge incline to the belief that the | 
Ministry will yield rather than lose their places. 

The efforts that have been made to agitate the country have failed, as we felt 
confident they would. The Lords then will not be intimidated, and it follows | 
almost as a matter of course that the new project will fail. Should this be the | 
case, Lord John Russell must carry his concessions still further, give up the | 
point, or go out of office. The nrst plan he will doubtless adopt, for much as | 
the liberals object to the plan of the Lords, it is on all sides conceded that it con- | 
tains much that is goud and useful. It abolishes the whole of the Irish Corpo- 
ations which, it is admitted, are depositories of great abuses, and places the | 


Let the Government, we once more repeat, 
stand upon the constitution and trust to the loyalty of the people, and they need 
not fear disappointment. ‘The people of Canada will have the British constitu- 
tion in its purity, or will seek @ government of their own. ‘They will never 
listen to Elective Councils, or any other schemes for despoiling them of their 
birth-rights ; the second branch of the legislature must be free and independent, 
and never subject to the will of popular whim and caprice. The crusade against 
the House of Lords in England is akin to the attacks meditated against the con- 
stitution in the Canadas, and on this subject we refer our readers to a capital 
article from Bell's Weekly Messenger in this day’s paper. 

This display of feeling in favour of Sir Francis Head and good government 
has not passed unnoticed on this side of the lines. Many persons of respectabi- 


power in the hands of the present Ministers, who profess themselves to be the | lity in the United States, knowing the value and resources of Upper Canada, 
exclusive friends of Ireland. ‘The power will then be taken from the hands | have been willing to invest their capital in that province for various purposes 
of the Tories and Orangemen, and given to the Whigs as the Lord Lieutenant | for which it has been solicited; but the disturbed and unsettled state of the 
10 appa the Commision. ‘The Conservative Lave then ate not ering |S Say thc fan ane seer a aging hat oe 
to keep the power in their own hands, but are actually giving it to their opponents any amount of capital may here be obtained for any laudable undertaking that 
—their only object being to keep it out of the exclusive hands of any kind. Upon promises to be beneficial to the country, and advantageous to those who may 
the old plan these corporations were vested in the hands of the Protestants. Upon ' 





listless state that we have noticed all the week, and the transactions in the Bri- | 


tish Funds have been singularly few. Consols closed at 917-8 a 92 for the 
opening. 
last two days that the plauge had appeared in London. One version stated that 
seven persons had died in unlanding some sbip in the river. Another, that at 
a large linen-draper’s in the vicinity of Oxford-street seven people died after 
being employed in opening some bales of fereign goods. A third, that a house 
in Seven Dials, in which it commenced, wason Sunday burnt down * by authori- 
ty,” to prevent further mischief. Weare enabled to state from the best authori- 
ty, that the whole of the circumstances from which this rumour arose have been 
strictly investigated by Sir Wm. Pym, and that there is not the slightest founda- 
tion for the report. —Times- 

A new Spanish Cortes has been convoked for the 20th of August. 
tions were to take place as soon as practicable. 

The Carlists, 10 battalions strong, attacked the Queen’s lines near St. Sebas- 
tian about the 15th of June, but were repulsed with the loss of 300 men 

Ihe capture of the important seaport town and harbour of Passage in the 
north of Spain by the British legion aided by British ships of war, is an event 
Which will perhaps prove of some consequence in the contest going on there 

The Madrid Journal of the 3d instant announces that a Junta had established 


The elec- 


Lord John Russeli’s bill they would be transferred to the Catholics—a mere re- | 
moval from one religious party to another. ‘I'he plan insisted on by the Lords | 
takes them from both, and places them in neutral hands. Surely this is just and 


_ rational, and must be ultimately adopted. 


In conclusion, we recommend to our readers the following article from the | 
Morning Herald. 


“The recent attempt to agitate the country against the House of Lords hav- | 
ing utterly and hopelessly failed, our Whig Radical Government, feeling, like 
Falstaff, that * the better part of valour is discretion,” have come forward with 
terms of compromise ; and their patron, Mr. O Connell, has found it expedient 


| to advise that a portion of bis demand for corporate ochlocracies, alias normal 
The Plague in London.—Some absurd reports have been in circulation for the | 


schools of agitation, shouldbe accepted rather than, by insisting on all, to lose 
the whole. Alack! and well-a-day! has the “crisis” come to this? Is the 
‘terrible collision” with which the eloquence of Copenhagen-fields and the 
Coburg-gardens had alarmed the empire to be thus frittered away into a paltry 
compromise, or blown. into thin air, like a bubble that has burst? Are the 
“banners of green"—the ‘“ raven”—and the ** seven millions” encircled in 
wreaths of shamrock, to be thrown aside as so much stage trumpery, until the 
next politico melo-dramatic exhibition? Are the descendants of the bold 
Barons of England—the founders of British liberty—to be allowed to wear 
| their hereditary coronets alittle longer, unscathed by democratic lightnings ! 
Against their glorious ancestors the Pope falminated his Bull of Excommunica- 
tion, because they had wrested Magna Charta fromatyrant. We believe the 
Barons of the present day, in protecting the Constitutional liberties of the coun- 
try against the assaults of faction, care as little for the Papal thunders of Dr 
M:Hale and Mr. Dannie! O'Connell 
But let us fora moment leave the politics of this question aside—let us look 
on the House of Lords merely as a branch of the Legislature, independent 
both of the Commons, and of the Crown and its Ministers—consisting, for the | 





engage in them. 

Le Petit Courrier des Dames. The first four numbers of this elegant little 
periodical have just been published by De Behr & Co. It is a melange of light 
and tasteful literature ; and has a full and complete report of the prevailing 
fashions in Paris, &c. accompanied with four engravings to each number, well 
executed, and beautifully coloured, as illustrations of the node. The work is 
published semi-monthly, and will doubtless be in high request among the Belles 
and fashionables. 

The Harpers have published the following, viz. : 

Elkawatawa, The Prophet of the West. 2 vols. The plot of this tale is In- 
dian, and the principal characters in it are the celebrated chief Tecumseh and his 
brother ‘the Prophet.” ‘There are several weil described incidents in the work, 
and the details of the Hunter's, as well as the Indian life, are given with spirit 
enough to make the story interesting. A specimen of Kentucky Bar eloquence, 
and the simple intrigues of a candidate for a Kentucky shrievalty, are good spe- 
cimens of humour. The story seldom rises to any high pitch of sublimity, and 
the conversations are sometimes prolonged without adding to the interest, but 
altogether it will be found a popular novel, and will be likely tou have an exten- 
sive circulation. 

The Old World andthe New. 2 vols. By Rev. Orville Dewey. The author 
has visited Europe, carrying with him an ardent Jove for the institutions and the 
scenes of his own country, yet with a candid spirit towards those of the Old 
World. He has viewed with judgment and in a dispassionate manner ; and his 
work will be read with a high degree of interest. There is a romantic feeling 
thrown into his style which greatly enlivens it: and the manner of the selec- 
tions which he has made for descriptions, as well as the turn of his remarks 


| evince him well calculated for the task he has undertaken. 


Mr. Wm. Jackson has published No. 5 of ‘ Richardson’s English Dictionary”’ 
We can add nothing to the praise which we have before bestowed upon this 
invaluable work, and therefore content ourselves with commending it, to all 
who desire to cultivate the knowledge of the English language. 











Che Albion. 


BEETHOVEN'S WALTZ. 






July 16, 








LONDON—SHAKSPEARE. 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

On Monday, C. Barry, Esq. vice-president, filled the chair at the ordinary 
u.ceting. Among the presents received were gifts from Mr. Town, of New 
York, honorary member, Sidney Smirke, and Mr. Fowler. The architects of 
the Hanse Towns and those of England entered into a species of scientific 
league fur reciprocal information, mutual good feeling, and common hospitality. 
The Academy of the Fine Arts presented to the institute its fine medal, struck 
in honour of Prince Metternich, with proofs that the series of questions forward- 
ed by the institute had been published, and a committee formed to prosecute the 
investigation thus suggested, and to send answers to the severa! queries. Herr 
Karl Theodore Ottma was presented to the institute, and met with that accueil 
an person, which his reputation had secured by anticipation, as he was already 
a corresponding member of the institute. Thus, character is at length made the 
first object of the artist—wealth will follow. The honourable efforts of the in- 
stitute deserve the highest praise; it is raising the ground on which the profes- 
sion stands in England, and spreading the English name, as connected with the 
arts, among all the scientific bodies of Europe. 

John Britton, Esq. F.A.S. and honorary member of the institute, read an in- 
teresting paper on the Catholic name of Shakspeare, and the last resting-place 
of his * honoured bones.” He very justly observed that the heathen temples, 
with all their exquisite proportions and classic associations, fall in interest be- 
fore the Christian churches as monuments and mausolea of the illustrious 
dead. Every cathedral is a chapter in history, few parish churches fail to sup- 
ply matter for the page of moral record, or to hint indices for the chart of the 
mind's progress. At Stratford no local Cicerone is wanted, no critic in art to 
detail the beauties that mark or point out the faults that mar the effects of that 
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as Chancellor, in the Cabinet, comparatively with Lord Brougham, upon which 
his Lordship replied, * that the difference was very remarkable, and made him 
feel very much as a man might be aupposed to feel who had got rid of a capri- 
cious mistresa, and married his housekeeper.’’—John Bull. 
ON THE CLAIMS OF SMALI, AND ATTWOOD, A LONG CHANCERY CASE, 

Small shall the claims of Small and Attwood be, 

When Small and Attwood c*ase to disagree ; 

Small be the residue—yea! very small— ~ 

When lawyers’ bills and counsel's fees are paid, 

For all they have, and all they have not said, 

Small shall be smaller still, and Attwood small, 

If Small or Attwood shall be left at all. 

May 27th, 1836. G. M. 

A Barrister of some standing once fought a duel—his coat was perforated, 
and he commemorated either his valour or his escape by an annual dinner to his 
friends. On these occasions the damaged garment was always produced. At 
the last anniversary, Lord Brougham slyly observed,—‘* W , we have often 
seen the coat you wore on this occasion, now show us the breeches.” 

Irish Description of a Female Dancer.—‘ The lady is proprietor of a person 
about six feet high ; legs that might make the fortune of a chairman, and feet, 
as the Irish say, * wid a fine howld an the flure.’ ” 

Too much of a Good Thing.—A captain mentioned in “ Peter Simple” de- 
scribes his mother as being so splendid a pianoforte player, that, upon one occa- 
sion, when she was delighting her friends with her performance, she introduced 


au imitation of thunder so exquisite, that the cream for tea became sour, besides 
three casks of beer in the cellar! 








interesting edifice. The poet and architect have eyes in the mind, and * what 
seems corporal’ melts befure the vivid forms which memory and imagination 
recall insuch a place. The position of the church, removed from the din and 
‘oustle of a town, looking down where the Avon flows on beneath its shadow, 
appears to have been chosen for solitude and solemn thought. The present 
building presents the remains of an older and a larger edifice ; its choir and 
aisies, transepts and nave, are designed in the architectural taste of what our 
pride prompts us to call the ‘‘ dark” ages. Dugaale thinks the Tower as old 
as the days of the first Norman—William, but Mr. Britton (a better authority) 
refers the style to the period of Edward I. or John. The semi-circular just 
gives way to the pointed arch, and the columns bear the impress of the first 
period of reform in architecture—a revolution which drew on others, until every 
twenty years produced its marked improvements in our church style. ‘The 
monks were not bound down by rules drawn from a source from which their 
local circumstances set them at an immeasurable distance. They were not fet- 
tered by an affected criticism, but with uncramped genius permitted themselves 
to invent, instead of forcing themselves to imitate. The transepts Mr. Britton 
considers to be older than the Tower, rectifying another error of the Warwick- 
shire antiquary. The church he considers to have been connected with some 
monastic institution, the domestic edifices of which appear to have been de- 
stroyed by war or fire about the end of the thirteenth century (1280). In 1340, 
John de Stratford, who was Archbishop of Canterbury (and worthy to have 
breathed the same air from which Shakspeare afterwards drank inspiration), 
erected a chantry in the south aisle, and endowed a priest for the service of its 
tittle altar. The staircase tower at the west angle of the aisle, and the Clere 
story, present features of great architectural interest. ‘The nave has been sur- 
mounted by a handsome timber roof, of which the panels have been painted 
blue. The chancel is of a date near 1450; it is not so beautiful as the refined 
style of the first and second Edward, but chaste and pleasing, and must have 
been more so when the design of the architect was seconded by the rich flood 
of coloured light from the namerous windows, for whieh he had prepared his 
details. Inthe chancel are some of the stalls, probably of the collegiate bro- 
therhood, to which the church was annexed. There are several rich niches and 
wher characteristic ornaments 


open in the ti*ae of Shakspeare, may have suggested many of the fine thoughts | 


which have triumphed over the grave, and its oblivion. Beneath the steps of 
the chaneel lie the whole family of the Shakspeares, and the monument of 
Witviam, their immortal representative, stands as it was repaired and beauti- 
fied by Dr. Hall, of Stratford, within a few years. The church is at this mo- 
ment full of rickety pews, with an uneven floor, the aisles filled up with shape- 
less galleries, and the beauties of the walls filled with the daubery of white 
wash and plaster. ‘his latter sacrilege was performed at acost of £400 some 
sixty years ago, and is a lasting monument of the ignorance and presumption of 
the churehwardens, men who in all ages have been destructives of the worst 
kind ;—deletors of old inscriptions, fur the sake of bedaubing their own names 
with @eeting gold leaf, destroyers of monuments in order to spare the expense 
of fiagging, and systematic deformers of everything beautiful, and worth pre- 
a iving 
We hope a better day is at hand. Mr. Britton and other gentlemen have, 
with unwearied zeal, forwarded the subscription of a aum of money to be de- 
voted to the restoration of the chancel of Stratford Church and the monument 
of Shakspeare.* The antiquarian has suggested to the architect, Mr. Egging 
som, a series of designs, in accordance with which the chancel will have its 
floor raised, and the slab-stunes of the Shakspeares lifted from the damp, that 
‘sore decayer of,’ &c. The niches will be filled, the stained glass restored to 
the windows, and a timber roof of memel cased with oak, carved, painted, and 
sculptured after the original manner, will be thrown over it. The spiritual and 
lay superiors have given—their consent tothe improvements. ‘The gentlemen, 
we have named, give their time and talents, and the public will give the rest. 
“ne reproach to our country will thus be honourably removed. We ardently 
rope that the spirited promoters of this design will find the reward of their 
sxertions in ‘that which should accompany old age.”"—London Alflas. 
* We find in the list of subscribers at ll, each the names of sie actors—J. Bra- 
m, G. Jones, C. Kemble, W. C. Macready, ©, Mathews, and ‘I’. Munden. Are 
se all the members of the profession which Shakspeare honoured who can spare 
pound to his monument? How can they talk of the neglect of the legitimate 
aby the public? Where are the managers of the patent houses ? Why have 
the proceeds of one night’s performances at every theatre in Great Britain 
ind America eagerly forwarded to Mr. Britton, or some member of the committee, 
the accomplishment of a purpose so sacred ? 


oo 


Vavicties. 


g hon-mot of the Premier’s is going the rounds of the town—of 
) not mean to authenticate it, as being veritably his Lordship’s ; and 
t is but fairto say that his Lordships particular friends strenuously deny the 
sact, Somebody asked Lord Melbourne how he found Lord Cottenham work 


‘The followin 


irse we « 
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quently mistaken by the young and ardent for clear conceptions.” 
| who wishes for an end, the means of which are criminal, is chargeable with all 


A charnel-house, now walled up, but probably | 


Dr. Johnson once paid a visit to the late Lord Stowell, when a student at 
Oxford. He found bim busily employed one day in collecting snails in the gar- 
den of his lodgings, and throwing them over the wall into his neighbour's pre- 
mises. ‘ Young man,” said Johnson, sternly, “ this is an unjust and an ungene- 
rous act, I am ashamed of you.” ‘ Why Sir,” replied young Scott, ‘‘do you 
not see that J only threw them over one wall—and on the other side is a Dis- 
senter.”’ ‘* Say you so,” said Johnson, ‘then I'll help you!” 


Anecdote of Napoleon.—When Napoleon returned to his palace, immediately 
after his defeat at Waterloo, he continued many hours without taking any re- 
freshments.—One of the grooms of the chamber ventured to serve up some 
coffee, in his cabinet, by the hands of a child, whom Napoleor had occasionally 
distinguished by his notice. The emperor sat motionless, with his hand spread 
over his eyes. The page stood patiently before him, gazing with infantine 
curiosity on an image which presented so strong a contrast to his own figure of 
simplicity and peace ; at last the little attendant presented his tray. exclaiming, 
in the familiarity of an age which knows so little distinctions, ‘ Eat, sire—it 
will do you good.” 

The Emperor looked at him, and asked, ‘Do you not belong to Gonesse ?” 
(a village near Paris.) 

‘* No, sire, I come from Pierrefite."’ 

‘Where your parents have a cottage and some acres of land ?” 

* Yes, sire.” 

‘* There is true happiness,” replied the extraordinary being, who was still em- 
peror of France and king of Italy. 

Coleridge.—Scattered through the interesting volume relating to Coleridge, 
lately published, are many pithy sayings. Some one reurarked, speaking of 
Joseph Hume, the member of Parliament, that he is an extraordinary man: 
* Yes,” said Sir James Mackintosh, “he is an extraordinary ordinary man.” 
The following are from Coleridge himself. ‘* Vivid impressions are too fre- 


* A man 


| the guilt.” ** Quarrels of anger ending in tears are favourable to love in its 
| spring-tide, as plants are found to grow very rapidly after a thunderstorm with 
rain.” Martin Burney, achemist, while earnestly explaining the three kinds of 
acids, was stopped by Charles Lamb, who said, ‘* The best of all kinds of acid, 
however, as you know, Martin, is uity, assid uity.” 


A Statesman's Policy.—Godoy, Prime Minister of the Peace, (former Span- 
ish Prime Minister,) says, in his recently-published Memoirs, “If a man of 
talent inspired some apprehension, I lost no time in drawing him over to the 


service of the State: when suitably employed, he ceased to be dangerous—he 
| became useful.” 


| 
| 





Teg Bail in Africa.—Beneath the shelter of the palaver-house sat a debtor, 
| in the miserable bondage due to his poverty or dishonesty. The Timmanee 
creditor thrusts the debtor's leg through a hole in a heavy log of plumwood, 
and secures it with an iron bolt. The foot would be crushed but for a rope tied 
to the end of the log and held by the hands. Walking is scarcely possible, and 
confinement to one spot becomes as complete as if ensured by walls.—T'he 
While Man's Grave: a Visit to Sierra Leone in 1834. 














| UBLISHED this day, the fourth number of :he first volumeofthe American edition 
of the Metropolitan Magazine. This journal is edited by Capt. Marryat, so 
| distinguished as the author of the celebrated talesof Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, and 
Japhet in search of a Father, &c. &c. His tales are all first published in the Metro- 
politan Migazine, and there is now being carried on in its pages one entitled Snar- 
leyyow, or the Dog Fiend, which is esteemed one of the best he has ever written, 


Phe first part appeared in the first number of the American edition, and 1s continued 
in each successive one, 





No periodical of the present day presents such a variety of interesting tales, sketches 
and gems of attractive poetry, as does the Metropolitan Magazine. ’ , 
divested of all recondite and elaborate discussions, being purposely designed for 
hours of relaxation and amusement. To the younger portion of the community par- 
ticularly the ladies, it presents sources of nev er-failing interest. we 


Itis entirely 


taken with Blackwood’s Magazine, or for $3 when taken singly. 
. THEODORE F< ISTER, basement rooms, 
[June o—It ] corner of Pine st. and Broadway. 











D.C, 





“CAEO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain 
inserted in the best possible manner. 


Teeth 
[Nov. 21th.) 





HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chambers-st., N.Y. Jan .10.-ly, 
DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURGEON-DENTISTS, 115 Chambers-st. 
ELMONT HOUSE—NEW BRIGHTON.—The subscriber respectfully in- 
forms his friends and the public, that the Hotel at New Brighton, Staten 
Island, is now open for the reception of company. Every effort has been made in 
arranging the Establishment, to render it a place of rural and agreeable resort; a 
large Bathing Establishment will be ready by the Ist July. The steamboat ar- 
rangement gives it advantages over many other establishments in the vicinity of 
New-York. Gentlemen desirous of being in the city can arrive at their places of 
business as early as they would from the upper part of the city. The hours of 
Meals will be made so as to suit the wishes of all. Dinner will not be announced 
until the Boat which leaves New-York at 3 o’clock, has arrived. 

The House will be under the charge of Mr. JAMES MEARA, favourably known 
to the friends and visiters of the American Hotel in New-York. The wines and 
liquors have been selected from the cellars of the Hotel, and will be found of the 
choicest qualities. 

The steamboats WATER WITCH and CINDERELLA, leave Pier No. 1, 
N.R., at 7,9, and 12, A.M.; 3,5 and 7, P.M., for New Brighton. 

EDWD. MILFORD, Proprietor Am. Hotel. 

New-York, June 11, 1836.—[Im. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. } 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 











Ships. Masters, |Days of Sailing from)Days of Sailing from 

‘ew- York |\Lendon. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, April 10, May 27, une 1, 
Ontario, Huttleston, . 27, \Feb. 17, Feb.20, 
Westminster, George Moore, May 1, hi. Mar. |, 
St. James, Wm.S. Sebor,| ~~ Mar. 7, * oh 
Mediator, |H.L.Champlin,| - 2 | agg, o 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin June 1, * ie April i, 
Gladiator, |Thos. Britton, - \April 7, > a 
Quebec, \F. H. Hebard, ° ww, | ™% .17, * 20, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, July 1, - 3, May 1, 
President, J. M.Chadwick 4, May 7, -' « 
Samson, D. Chadwick, ” 236 " if “ 26 


’ } ’ 
These ships are all of the first class ,about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able ant experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
} tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Froné street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysef Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New York. aiverpool, 
Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, Se lo oe fh, 
Hibernia, Wilson, 


“16, * 16, “ 16,|Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, 24g, og) ag) Hg’ ee glue “g 


Europe, |Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,) “ 16, * 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, “eo * 6 * 8] “24, “96 © of 
Columbus, iCobb, 


“16, * 16, * 16/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
|Holdrege, “ns, *“H, “Hi? & * & = € 


United States, ’ ’ ’ 
Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) ‘* 16, * 16, ** 16, 
7) ~ 7“ 7 “ ~ 


South America, 








Napoleon, |Smith, . . a yo? Ow 
“Mngland, | Waite, ** 16, * 16, ** 16,JMay 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, ‘Thompson, “24, 24, * 24) * 8 * 8, * 8, 
Orpheus, |Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
Indepemlence, |Nye, “ 8, “ ~ “ 8, “s 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
North Amer‘ca, /Dixey, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian |Harris, "a oe oa E.G 


Consiznees Of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer'ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 





[tis republished by the subscriber in a neat and elegant style for $9 per annum, if 








e | 
commenced practising as a Physician and Surgeon, at his residence No. 
538 Houston-st. Dr. B., after studying in the first schools and hospitals of Lowe 
don, has since practised for many years in the city of Mexico, where 
ucularly turned his attention to, and was appointed Professor of. 
the peculiar diseases of women and children. ' 


| i R. JNO. CHAS. BEALES, informs his friends and the public, that h 
| 


he more par- 
Midwifery, and 
¥ [July 2—4t. 
IRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 
plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 
in walls, are respectiully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 
Iron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 
as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 


\ nufacture some years since, JESSE DELANO 
| Dec. 19-tf, : 

















These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal] be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Shefteld, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y, 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made anew arrangement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz :— 











Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from ; Days of Sailing from 
New-York, Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard, Oct, 24, Feb. 16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 


Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ‘“* 24, Junel6, “* 16, ** 8, Aug. 1, 
France, C. Funk, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson, Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Rhone, J.Rockett, | “* 24, “* 16, July 8, ** 8,May 1, ** 16, 
Chas. Carroll, W. Lee. Feb. I, June i, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jen. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ** 16, April 8, ‘* 24, Feb, 1 “146, * 6, 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| “* 24, ‘* 16, Aug. 8 “* 8, Junel, “* 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1, “* 24, ‘** 24, Oct. 24; 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,\Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16,) ** 16, ** 8, Oct. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ‘* 16, May 8, ** 24,Mar. 1, “* 16, ** 8, 
Poland, Anthony, | ‘24, “ 16,Sept.8, “* 8, July 1, ‘“* 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
Avbary, J. Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16, Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. l, 








These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, includm 7 wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to ¢ ither of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 

sxpens tually incurred. 
ei eiaaiie ' C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 
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